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The March of Events 


’ NHE national political conventions are 
near, and the platform-makers are at 
work. The platforms of the Repub- 

lican State conventions may be summed 

up in Mr. Hanna’s terse phrase, “Stand 

pat.” This lacks positive merits; but, in a 

time of fair prosperity and general satisfac- 

tion, a party may win by letting well-enough 
alone. Such a programme does not provoke 
thought. It is a lazy programme, but, for 
that very reason, effective when men are 
so well contented that they do not wish to 
be disturbed. So far as a platform can go, 
then, the Republicans seem likely to show 
the conquering cowardice of standing still. 
The Democrats, in their tentative platform- 
making, are definitely avoiding the fatal 
errors of their last two national utterances. 

They do not repeat the free-silver plank. 

They are leaving Mr. Bryan’s old doctrine 

out of most of their State platforms. This 

is a positive gain. True, this alone does not 
put the party very far forward in political 
thought. There is nothing convincing in an 
omission. But to make this omission shows 


courage, or—to use Mr. Cleveland’s phrase— 
“sanity.” 

The Democratic party will thus regain its 
self-respect and the respect of its opponents. 
It will, at least, clear the deck for action; and, 
if it does not win this year, it will show a 
well-drawn battle-line. 
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MR. ROOSEVELT THE REAL ISSUE 


UT this year’s election will not be won 
by any formal platform. The truth 
is, Mr. Roosevelt will be the real platform 
of both parties. The party scribes will write 
declarations about trusts and the tariff and 
our foreign policy; but the campaigners are 
going to talk about Mr. Roosevelt and about 
little else. The real question presented to 
the voter will be, ““Do you want him for 
President?” and ‘“‘Can you stand him?” 
There is going to be a vast deal of argument 
or declamation to show that he is an ‘‘un- 
safe’’ man as President. The Democrat.c 
speakers and the Democratic press have 
already “‘formulated this issue.” 

And they are making a tactical mistake in 
doing so—to say no more about it. Mr. 
Roosevelt has, at least, been successful in 
his ‘‘unsafe’’ undertakings—in settling the 
coal strike, in enforcing the anti-trust law, in 
acquiring the Panama Canal, in all other 
delicate dealings with foreign nations. Prac- 
tical success in bringing desirable results 
outweighs all mere doctrinal criticism, 

This is a lesson that the Democratic party 
finds it hard tolearn. It has so long been in 
the opposition, and its every-day work has so 
long been criticism, that it forgets that no. 
battle was ever won by swearing at the enemy. 
This is the mistake that it seems likely to 
make this year. If the campaign turn chiefly 
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on Mr. Roosevelt’s personal qualities, he 
will gain by criticism. He is very popular. 
Personal criticism will not draw away from 
him any man who admires him; but it will 
stir his admirers to the more earnest support 
of him. There is, moreover, a quality in 
American character that resents abuse. It 
is a quality that causes us all to say, ‘‘Let’s 
be fair. Let’s give every man who does any- 
thing useful the benefit of the doubt.’’ For 
this reason, personal abuse, except for some 
well-proved moral delinquency, generally wins 
public favor for its victim. 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S ‘‘SAFENESS ”’ 


HETHER Mr. Roosevelt really be an 
unsafe man in the Presidency is not 
a hard question to answer by facts. He has 
been President nearly three years. He was 
Governor of New York for a full term. These 
are the two highest executive posts in the 
nation. He has not yet done an executive 
act that has turned out disastrously for the 
country. His critics are forever predicting 
that he will surely do some rash thing. But, 
since the ‘‘rash” things that he has done 
during a very considerable executive expe- 
rience have turned out successfully, his con- 
duct is surely worth more in evidence than 
their alarm. The curious fact is that he is 
criticised rather for what he may do than 
for what he has done. 

Regarded from an independent point of 
view, this alarm lest Mr. Roosevelt do some 
reckless thing is significant in two ways. 
It shows a lack of any vital doctrinal difference 
between the parties. True, the Democrats 
cry out for tariff-reduction, but they are 
not in earnest about it as they were during 
Mr. Cleveland’s campaigns. Then it was 
expected that revenue would be got from 
an income-tax. Now it must be got from 
customs duties. Moreover, the expenses of 
the government have been greatly increased. 
Tariff-reduction, therefore, lacks a vital or 
vote-changing power; and there is no other 
important doctrinal difference between the 
parties. 

The other fact disclosed by the cry that 
Mr. Roosevelt is unsafe is the strength of 
his personality. We are asked to believe 
that he may run over the legislative branch 
of the government, and hold the constitution 
in small esteem, and endanger the peace of 
the world—as if there were not the most 
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rigid limitations on executive power, and 
as if any man in the Presidency could burst 
through these limitations at will. 

This ‘‘alarm”’ is really a great compliment 
to Mr. Roosevelt. It is equivalent to saying 
that he is an energetic President (and no 
other sort of man ought to be President). 
His energy has, in fact, had the most whole- 
some effect in other countries. It has done 
much firmly to establish great respect for 
the United States abroad, as well as a higher 
standard of official conduct at home. And 
our diplomatic activity these three or four 
years has been conspicuously directed toward 
maintaining the peace of the world. 

It is a significant measure of the stagnant 
political thought of the time that a campaign 
should turn on the personal characteristics 
of the President—one might even say, on his 
personal manner. For he has an energetic 
manner. Men of slow motions who lack 
imagination may mistake energy for rashness; 
but the people admire energy. It seems 
likely to turn out that the President is 
closer to the masses—knows their tempera- 
ment better, and is more like them—than his 
‘“‘alarmed”’ critics. We have, for a good 
many years, had a lazy period in national 
politics, and the people are not likely to be 
frightened by the quickening of the former 
official pace. They are accustomed to the 
energetic doing of private tasks, and they 
are not frightened by the application of the 
same quality to the public business. 

In the preparatory stage of the campaign, 
therefore, the President, while he may suffer 
personal annoyance, seems to be lucky in the 
character of criticism made of him. Take 
the Panama matter as an example. The 
first outcry was that he had done an unsafe 
and unwarranted act. But Congress ratified 
it, public opinion approved it, and the whole 
world has come to regard it as wise. 


JUDGE PARKER AS A PLATFORM 


Fp’ a Democratic platform is 
hard to build, except as a criticism 
of the Republican administration, there is, 
nevertheless, a distinct Democratic philoso- 
phy; and this philosophy will be most ad- 
mirably embodied in Judge Parker, if his 
party nominate him; and his nomination 
seems almost probable enough to warrant 
its prediction. As the public has become 
better informed about him, it has become 
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clear that he admirably represents the his- 
toric philosophy of the party. He stands 
less for any particular doctrine, such as is 
most often summed up in platform phrases 
of recent years, than for a system of political 
thought. 

He believes, for instance, in the largest 
possible liberty for the individual, in as little 
government as possible, in as economical 
government as possible, and in a very strict 
interpretation of the constitution. It is a 
safe inference, not from anything that Judge 
Parker has said, but from his whole career, 
that he would not have interfered with the 
anthracite coal-strike. He would have said 
that that was not the business of the Execu- 
tive. He would hardly have been in haste 
to recognize Panama. He would rather 
have risked the consequences of delay than 
to have run the risk of violating the letter of 
any treaty. To men of the temperament 
of Mr. Roosevelt, Judge Parker would seem 
unsatisfactorily conservative and slow. His 
disposition would be to find as little as possible 
for the government to do, not as much as 
possible. Government, to him, is a servant, 
not an engine, of civilization. He would 
have a rigid separation of the functions of 
the several departments of the government. 
The Judiciary, in effect, makes (or unmakes) 
laws by decisions. The Executive, practically, 
makes laws (or makes unexpected applica- 
tions of them) by rulings. By the ‘“‘old- 
fashioned’’ Democratic creed, none of these 
things ought to be done. 

By such reasoning as this, Judge Parker’s 
political faith may be made clear; and it is 
the historic faith of his party. From this 
point of view, Mr. Roosevelt, or any other 
Republican is ‘“‘unsafe’—not because any 
immediate or specific damage will follow 
his ‘‘rash’”’ actions, but rather because the 
whole spirit of Republican administration is 
wrong. It is not conservative enough. It 
does not pay enough heed to the strict letter 
of the law. It does not really regard the 
constitution as a sufficiently sacred and 
complete document. 

If Judge Parker be the Democratic nominee, 
he and Mr. Roosevelt, in their own persons, 
will most admirably represent these two 
systems of political thought. Each man 
will be the platform of his party; and the 
temperament of each man will be a far better 
expression of the tendencies of his party than 
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Roosevelt’s 


either platform will be. Mr. 
energy falls in better with the general temper 
of the time—this energetic mood of prac- 
tical efficiency which believes in men who 
bring things to pass. Judge Parker’s con- 
servatism will as admirably fit the thought 
of those who would reduce government, 
as nearly as it can be reduced, to its police 
functions. They would disentangle it from 
private business—from banking and from 
commerce, for examples, as far as may be, 
and from any interference with the natural 
laws of private affairs. This doctrine, more- 
over, makes a powerful appeal to half the 
nation. Embodied in the character of a 
capable man—the man will become a better 
platform than the convention can frame. 
If Judge Parker be the nominee, he will be 
the Democratic platform, as Mr. Roosevelt 
will be the Republican platform. And the 
Democrats will make an effective contest in 
proportion to their enthusiasm for their 
own candidate and what he stands for, 
rather than in proportion to their criticism of 
Mr. Roosevelt and their “alarm” at what 
he may do. A positive programme is worth 
a hundred merely critical programmes. 


THE JAPANESE AS MASTERS OF WAR 


HE war goes on, to the continued and 
swift humiliation of the Russians. The 
practically complete destruction of their sea 
power in the East was accomplished by the 
sinking of the Petropavlovsk at Port Arthur, 
on April 13th, when Admiral Makaroff went 
down with his ship. The scientific campaign, 
the skillful manoeuvres, the successful ruses 
of Admiral Togo, make a new chapter in naval 
warfare. He is using torpedoes and the wire- 
less telegraph for the first time in warfare; 
and he has used them with as great effect.and 
precision as if they were familiar instruments. 
His resourcefulness is as great as his persis- 
tence. There has been no such naval fighting 
as he has done since the modern warship was 
built. 

And the same successful qualities are shown 
by the Japanese on land. General Kuroki 
crossed the Yalu River on May 2nd with his 
army—surely no larger than the Russian 
force there—and routed the Russians on 
ground of their own choosing. The attack 
was well planned, well timed, and accurately 
made, the Japanese warships in the mouth 
of the river giving assistance. The Japanese 
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captured a large part of the Russian artillery, 
and almost wrecked that part of the Russian 
army. It was a humiliating defeat. 

The accurate preparation of the Japanese, 
their extraordinary skill as commanders alike 
on the sea and on land, combined with the 
bravery of their men (they. charged the 
Russians with bayonets under heavy fire), 
have demonstrated two things. The Japanese 
have won a place in the front rank of military 
and naval powers. They have mastered the 
art of war. The other thing that has been 
demonstrated is that the Russians have for- 
gotten that art. Their bureaucracy has 
made their army and navy artificial. 

The gain and the loss of this demonstration 
of Japanese efficiency and of Russian unreadi- 
ness extend further than war. They will 
have (whatever the final result of this conflict 
be) a lasting influence on the regard in which 
each nation is held. Old opinions of them 
both are undergoing revision. Even an ulti- 
mate victory by Russia would not restore 
the terror with which she has been regarded. 
Nor would ultimate defeat prevent the Japa- 
nese from taking a place in the world’s thought 
among the most capable people of the earth. 
Their conduct of this war has so far been one 
of the most extraordinary chapters in modern 
history. 


ABOUT THE NEXT STAGE OF THE WAR 


PECULATIVE interest in the war in- 
creases as Japan goes on from victory 
to victory. Port Arthur and Vladivostock 
are practically lost, and Russian communi- 
cation is cut off by sea. The only means of 
reinforcement and of securing supplies is by 
the long, single-track trans-Siberian railroad. 
Japan’s initial victories on land indicate the 
probability of fighting of a stubborn kind 
in Manchuria, with the Russians at a dis- 
advantage. The Japanese army can be easily 
reinforced from home, and military supplies 
can be brought without danger of capture. 
In the first stage of the war, Japan seems 
sure to be victorious. 

What then? What will be the next stage? 
Japan cannot, if it would, invade Russia; 
and the Russians, if they choose, may continue 
the war indefinitely, even after the loss of 
Manchuria. It is declared that their pride 
and prestige will not allow them ever to 
acknowledge defeat. They can send men 
almost by the millions. In other years, they 
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may send another fleet. Their forces and 
their treasure are practically unlimited. 

Or, rather than acknowledge defeat by 
Japan, Russia may provoke war with England 
by attacking India, or she may cause a general 
war about the situation in the Balkans. It 
would be easier for her honor to agree to 
peace after a great and general conflict 
than after a war with Japan only. Advances 
by England, or by any other power, for peace, 
so long as peace must mean defeat by Japan, 
might provoke hostilities elsewhere. 

It is a difficult situation, and the end is 
not clear. If Russia does not win victories 
that will, in some measure, restore her 
prestige, she will lose the respect and fear in 
which all the Asiatic peoples have held her. 
If she ever confess to defeat by Japan, it will 
require many years for her to regain her 
Asiatic influence. The danger is either of a 
war of indefinite duration, or of the bringing 
of other nations into the conflict. 


ADMIRAL ALEXIEFF AS A PECULIARLY RUSSIAN 
. PRODUCT 
HE rise and fall of Admiral Alexieff 
throw much light on Russian civiliza- 
tion and Russian character. The son of a 
Russian woman and an Armenian of no im- 
portance, he rose to be the viceroy of the East, 
with a yearly salary of more than $80,000, 
and with almost regal position and power. 
The whole conduct of negotiations with 
Japan was put in his hands, and he had 
command of both army and fleet. His 
stupidity brought on the war, and, worse 
still, made Russia undergo the worst blow to 
her prestige that she has known in recent 
times. _ 

Elevated to this preéminent position by a 
palace intrigue, in the course of which most 
of the men, such as M. de Witte and Count 
Lamsdorf, who had controlled Russian policy, 
were either dismissed from office or tacitly 
superseded, Admiral Alexieff, a man untried 
and inexperienced in such work, and avowedly 
the instrument of official plunderers, tried 
and failed, and now he has been recalled in 
disgrace. Such a record is almost incon- 
ceivable in any of the truly civilized states, 
and it shows, more than any other recent 
happening, the essential: backwardness of 
Russia. 

Moreover, this bit of current history gives 
an indication of the reasons for what has 
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often been called Russia’s ‘glacial advance.”’ 
The authorities at St. Petersburg make 
treaties which ought to bind Russia. But 
the men in command on her borders are, in 
spite of themselves, adventurers, with much 
to gain and little to lose. They know-that 
if, contrary to the nation’s given word, they 
take possession of new territory, they are 
more apt to be rewarded than reprimanded. 
In Asia, a little advance is but a little thing, 
and is not likely to cause more than a trifling 
exchange of diplomatic notes. 

In St. Petersburg there is not only what may 
be called a ‘‘kitchen cabinet,’’ but also a strong 
body of influential men, who are ready to 
make money out of their positions. These 
men, for a consideration, are willing to make 
matters easy for an official of prominence 
who has let his enthusiasm get the better 
of him. Thus, even if the government has 
to disavow the action of its subordinates, 
there is little danger of serious reprimand 
or dismissal for them. 

The concession for cutting timber in Korea, 
which was the last provocation of the war with 
Japan, was held by a group of rich and in- 
fluential courtiers, who had, by underhand 
means, got the ear of the Czar. They used 
their opportunity to advance their own agents 
and to put out of office the ministers who 
opposed their plans. It was they who had 
Admiral Alexieff put in supreme command in 
the East, and he used his powers for their 
benefit. If no objection had been made by 
Japan, the project of M. Bezobrazoff and 
his friends would have been worth many 
millions of dollars. If Japan were peacefully 
able to prevent it, they would lose nothing; 
and, if there were a war, they were in a position 
to make great commissions from the pur- 
veyors to the troops and the navy. But 
the admiral failed to do anything but to 
bring about a terrible war; and M. Bezo- 
brazoff and his friends, now not in favor, 
have probably lost even their opportunity 
to make a hideous profit from the sale of 
food and munitions of war. 


THE JAPANESE SPIRIT 


E are getting new light on the Japanese 
character, and wonderfully interesting 

are the incidents that reveal it. The heroism 
of their soldiers and sailors is no surprise, but 
the spirit of self-sacrifice that moves all their 
people is enough to make the whole world 
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wonder. When Admiral Togo called for 
volunteers to man fire-ships with which he 
wished to close up the Russian navy in Port 
Arthur, every man in the fleet responded. 
Some wrote applications in their own blood 
to go to what seemed certain death. In an 
engagement following one of these attempts 
to block the harbor, Lieutenant Hiroso, when 
his own ship sank, leaped to the deck of a 
Russian torpedo boat, and died there, fighting 
hand to hand. He might have saved his life 
by swimming to a Japanese boat close at 
hand. 

And this spirit of self-sacrifice is not con- 
fined to the soldiers and sailors. The story 
comes by way of London that a Japanese 
woman, who was married to a Russian to 
whom she was greatly attached, found out 
that he was aspy, and betrayed him. A west- 
ern woman, if she would have done this at all, 
would probably have killed herself afterward; 
but the Japanese considered it a duty, and she 
did not hesitate. A Japanese murderer, con- 
demned to die, had a dollar left out of money 
sent by his friends. The jailer suggested on 
his last night of life that he buy a good sup- 
per. But the man asked if he might not send 
his money to the war fund. The excessive 
war taxes, which have already caused much 
suffering among the poor, are paid cheerfully. 
Many Japanese men, physically unfit to go to 
war, have committed suicide in their intense 
disappointment. 

To bravery they have added magnanimity. 
To their dead enemy they showed a rare cour- 
tesy. When Admiral Makaroff went down 
with the Petropavlovsk, to honor his memory 
they organized a procession in which they 
carried a thousand white lanterns. One of 
the banners bore this inscription: 

‘“We sorrow unquenchably for the brave 
Russian Admiral Makaroff.” 

What, then, is this spirit? It is not only 
the spirit of self-sacrifice, so common among 
Orientals, but a determination to serve the 
country in every condition of life and fortune. 
The individual examples of bravery may not 
win the war, but they show the kind of people 
the Japanese are. And what is true of them 
in war will be true of them in other enter- 
prises after the war is over, when they take 
their new and larger place in world affairs. 
Whatever psychological puzzles they may 
present, they have shown themselves a people 
of a very high spirit, indeed. 
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From the London Times 


DIAGRAM SHOWING THE POSITIONS OF THE JAPANESE AND RUSSIAN FLEETS AT THE MOMENT 
THE PETROPAVLOVSK WAS SUNK 


THE SINKING OF THE PETROPAVLOVSK 


HE accompanying map, reproduced from 

the London Jimes, shows the forma- 

tions and relative positions of the Japanese 
and Russian squadrons at the moment of the 
sinking of the battle-ship Petropavlovsk, on 
April 13th. The Petropaviovsk, it will be seen, 
was leading with the Pobieda, battle-ship, 
which sustained serious injury on her right- 
hand side astern. The Poltava, battle-ship, the 
Diana, the Askold, the Bayan, and the Novik, 
cruisers, were following at regular intervals. 
The position of the Russian ships seems to 
indicate that they were about to form single 
line, the battleships leading, for the purpose 
of entering the harbor. On the starboard 
beam of the leading Japanese line, which was 
composed of the battle-ships Mikasa, Asahi, 
Fuji, Yashima, and Hatsuse, were the two 
new cruisers, Kasuga and Nisshin. The battle- 
ship Shikishima, on the left of the Hatsuse, 
preceded the second Japanese line, which was 
made up of the cruisers Chitose, Takasago, 


Yoshino, and Kasagi. The armored cruisers 
Tokiwa and Asama, which, it would appear, 
helped to decoy the Russians out of the har- 
bor, are detached from the main Japanese 
force. The direction of Swainson Point, 
where the second division of Japanese destroy- 
ers lay on the night between the 12th and 
13th, is indicated by an arrow. The position 
of Pigeon Bay, whence a high-angle fire was 
directed against the inner harbor on the 15th 
by the Kasuga and Nisshin, is also shown. 


THE HOPEFUL LESSON OF MR. FOLK’S TRIUMPH 


W* hear and read much about the 
degradation of our politics—of cities 
given over to organized corruption, of legis- 
latures which are the creatures of corporations 
that have need of “protection,” of senators 
who represent special interests; and unhappily 
all these things exist. In places and for a 
time, they flourish. They even become bold 
enough openly to insult public decency. 
But so sound is the general civic health 
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that a day of reckoning comes surely, and 
often quickly, for all such criminals. The 
people, of whose -absorption in their own 
affairs the criminals take advantage, wake 
up under the leadership of some resolute 


man, and then they make short work of. 


wrong-doers. The public sentiment shows 
itself so healthful that political crimes are 
made to bear testimony to its soundness. 

Consider Missouri, for instance. Its State 
Legislature has been as corrupt and as con- 
temptible a body, for some time, as ever 
disgraced any State capital. It was the 
worse because one political party had a 
secure majority, and its “ring’’ seemed to 
have a perpetual lease of power. In St. 
Louis, too, they had a fair field for spoils, and 
the public seemed abject and unprotected. 

Mr. Folk, the people’s attorney, came into 
office—one resolute, fearless young man, 
who set out simply to do his duty. Although 
he belonged to the same political party that 
the criminals ruled, he convicted the boss 
and nineteen members of the city council; 
and then he attacked the machine at the 
State capital. The wealth and the power 
of the machine and all its allied interests 
were overcome by one man—backed by pub- 
lic opinion, after he had aroused it to righteous 
indignation. Stranger still, he has made 
for himself what no man could have antici- 
pated in the beginning—a political career for 
himself in the very party which the ‘‘ boodlers”’ 
had long controlled. He will be nominated 
as the Democratic candidate for governor, 
and the nomination is equivalent to an elec- 
tion. 

In the same city, St. Louis, United States 
Senator Burton, of Kansas, was promptly 
convicted for using his senatorial influence 
corruptly. 

In Chicago, a group of two or three men 
have reformed the city council, and turned 
it from a nest of corruptionists into a trust- 
worthy body of public servants. 

The man who becomes discouraged because 
of sporadic and temporary corruption in 
politics (however bad it may be) must be 
very short-sighted; and he must permit his 
mind to dwell on the morbidities of political 
life, to the exclusion of a proper knowledge 
of public sentiment. We have lapses of 
attention to public affairs—we become busy 
and forgetful at times. Then thieves flourish. 
We then turn them out, send them to jail, 
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put honest men in office, and then forget 
again. Thus, our public conduct is alternately 
good and bad. The large tendency is, without 
doubt, toward longer periods of good ad- 
ministration, and the corrective of evil-doing 
is always within easy reach. 


PATRIOTISM AND EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 


T is a most extraordinary thing that a 
great gathering of influential men, from 
practically every southern State, should be 
held every spring, simply to emphasize the 
business of popular education. This year, 
this Southern Education Conference was held 
at Birmingham, Alabama. The schools of 
the city were closed. Many of the most 
influential business men and _ professional 
men gave three days to the conference. The 
best homes in the city were thrown open to 
visitors; and men and women of influence 
went there from every point of the compass. 
The addresses were not on pedagogical sub- 
jects; for it was not a meeting to discuss 
school methods, but to emphasize the neces- 
sity of training. The superintendents of 
schools in many southern States reported 
what had been done under their administra- 
tion; the presidents of colleges and of technical 
schools, bishops, students of public affairs, 
editors—all kinds of men of public spirit took 
part in the discussion. The subjects dis- 
cussed were not those about which there is 
difference of opinion, but the larger need 
of arousing the people to their utmost in 
building up their own schools. All the 
principal colleges in the eastern and southern 
States were represented, from Bowdoin Col- 
lege, in Maine, to Tulane University, in New 
Orleans. 

The report of the Moseley Educational 
Commission that came here from England 
last year, to study American methods and 
institutions, makes frequent mention of the 
earnestness of the American people about 
education. There was never a greater nor 
more intelligent earnestness shown than these 
southern conferences give evidence of. Con- 
sidered as a social phenomenon, it is an ex- 
traordinary thing that one southern city 
after another should invite this annual meet- 
ing. It has now been held in North Carolina, 
Georgia, Virginia, and Alabama, in successive 
years. All the principal addresses at the 
conference at Birmingham were made by 
southern men, and the Executive Committee 
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is composed wholly of southern men; but 
men from the North go on this annual pil- 
grimage with pleasure and enthusiasm; and 
the conference chooses as its president, year 
after year, Mr. Robert C. Ogden, of New York 
—a man of affairs and not a professional 
“educator” at all. But he is a man to whose 
contagious moral enthusiasm the cause of 
popular education owes a lasting debt. 
Patriotism and education so support one 
another in this movement that the public 
man must champion popular education, and 
the schoolmaster must become a _ public 
character. 


BUILDING UP THE NEGRO’S PRIDE OF RACE 


R. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON proves 
anew his right to constructive leader- 

ship, by laying much emphasis in his recent 
addresses on his pride of race; and very 
properly. The American Negro has much 
to be proud of. The fact that his remark- 
able progress has been achieved in a civiliza- 
tion established by whites does not make 
this progress less important or less a matter 
of pride. As Mr. Washington has frequently 


pointed out, the Negro of this generation has 


profited by his ancestor’s slavery. But 
for that slavery, he would still be an African. 
But to have won the place that he has won, 
in a single generation of freedom, is an un- 
paralleled achievement. Pride in this achieve- 
ment is a necessary basis for further and 
greater growth. Without pride of race, no 
race can rise high, for it is upon pride that a 
strong race-character is built, and a secure 
race integrity as well. Mr. Washington’s 
insistence on this pride proves the true 
instinct of his leadership. His doctrine falls 
in, too, with the doctrine that the whites 
maintain—the necessity of race-integrity. 
The vexed questions that grow out of the 
presence of two races in the same land where 
one was lately enslaved will disappear with 
the working-out of mutual race-pride and 
mutual race-respect. The truth is, the more 
one looks at the race-problem in the South 
in the light of a long period—when the 
stronger tendencies have had a chance to 
work themselves out—the surer one feels of 
the ultimate result. Mr. Washington’s double 
philosophy of economic independence and 
of race-pride mean character, and what we 
call ‘‘problems” disappear in the presence 
of well-developed character. 


OF EVENTS 


A GROUP OF INTERNATIONAL TREATIES 


HERE has been, in the last few months, 
what may be called an epidemic of 
treaties of amity and arbitration between 
the nations. France and England and France 
and Italy have changed their relations 
toward each other. France has made treaties 
of arbitration also with Spain and Portugal, 
and England has made one with Portugal. 
Bulgaria and Turkey have reached an under- 
standing about the troubles in Macedonia, 
that ought to have a good effect. And there 
has been talk in Europe of new treaties 
about tariffs and arbitration between this 
country and England, France and Germany. 
The effect of all this diplomatic activity has 
been practically to rearrange the international 
situation in Europe. The one thing that 
stands out preéminently is the fact that 
Germany has not been a party to any of the 
new understandings. In fact, they have 
weakened her alliances and brought her 
enemies together, so that she is more isolated 
today than she has been since the formation 
of the Empire. 

The great fact is that England, France, 
and Italy have come together to the weak- 
ening of the Franco-Russian understanding, 
and to the practical disruption of the offensive 
agreement between Germany, Austria, and 
Italy. Moreover, these agreements seem 
likely to bring about at least a partial 
understanding between England and Russia, 
two nations which have been sedulously 
kept apart by the officious policy of Germany. 
These events have brought on the diplomatic 
scene another personality of at least as 
great importance as the German Emperor. 
For it is King Edward who has been the 
main instrument in bringing the nations 
together for a frank and gentlemanly talking- 
over of their misunderstandings. He has 
shown how much the different countries 
have been kept apart bv petty jealousies, 
and how easy it is to settle these jealousies 
by straightforward conferences. 

Although these new agreements hardly 
touch us directly, they, nevertheless, are of 
great importance to us. The countries in- 
volved are all our good friends and customers, 
and their mutual understandings will un- 
doubtedly benefit us in many ways. Most 
important of all, they have a tendency to 
keep Europe steady during the stress of war 
in Asia. 
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OUR ERA OF INCREASING FOREIGN INFLUENCE 
HE Congress that adjourned in April, 
after an unusually short session, was 
not fruitful of important measures. It did 
little more than routine work. Its appropri- 
ations for the next fiscal year were (in round 
numbers) $700,000,000. The most conspicu- 
ous omission was, perhaps, the omission to 
enact any law concerning corporations or 
trusts. There had been much talk of further 
legislation; but, on this difficult subject, 
campaign talk is very much easier than 
legislation. The Cuban reciprocity treaty 
(for which the special session was called) 
and the ratification of the treaty with Panama 
were, perhaps, the two most important 
actions of the session, outside routine duties. 
Near the close of the session, Senator 
Cullom, of Illinois, who is Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, made an 
impressive summary of the diplomatic ac- 
tivity of the period since Mr. McKinley’s 
first election. ‘‘More important diplomatic 


questions were brought to a successful con- 
clusion during these terms,’ he said, “than 
under any previous administration in the 
history of the United States.”’ 


In his review of them, he took up, succes- 
sively, the acquisition of the Hawaiian Islands, 
the war with Spain and its far-reaching 
results—the Philippines, Cuba, Porto Rico— 
the Alaskan boundary, international arbi- 
tration and its triumphs, the Panama canal, 
our relations with China and with other 
powers touching China, the Russian-Japanese 
war, and the improved work of the consular 
service. He predicted that Manila would 
become the great commercial centre of the 
Orient, and he spoke of the strong influence 
for fair dealing and for the peaceful solution 
of troublesome problems, that our country 
now exerts. 

These subjects are familiar to the habitual 
readers of this magazine. But every review 
of them makes it plainer that this remarkable 
series of events has lifted our government 
into a position of power and of credit that 
it never before held. The venerable senator’s 
review of this familiar chapter in our history 
was, perhaps, the most impressive speech in 
the senate during the session, for it is chiefly 
in our dealing with foreign questions that we 
have, during these seven years, done ourselves 
credit. 


AN ACADEMIC VIEW OF THE PHILIPPINE 


PROBLEM 


LARGE number of eminent men, most of 
them presidents of colleges and teach- 
ers, have signed a petition to be presented to 
the two national political conventions and to 
Congress, praying that we shall declare our 
aim in the Philippines to be the establishment 
of free government by the natives. Secretary 
Taft, on the other hand, and most other men 
who have had to do with affairs in the archi- 
pelago, think that such a declaration would 
delay the very purpose for which it would 
be made. To arouse premature hope in the 
minds of a population that is not yet ripe 
for self-government would give obstructionist 
leaders among them a lasting opportunity 
for mischief. The aim of the petitioners is to 
affect public opinion in the United States. 
The aim of those who object to the petition 
is to prevent practical trouble in the Philip- 
pines. 
Secretary Taft recently said, in an address 
to the Chamber of Commerce in New York: 


“The Government of the United States went into 
the islands under a distinct promise that it would 
govern the Philippines for the benefit of the 
Filipinos; that it would extend self-government to 
the Filipinos as rapidly as they showed themselves 
fit for it, and that as many Filipinos as possible 
would be used in the personnel of the government. 
This has always been the attitude of the Govern- 
ment, and never, so far as I know. has there been a 
single step of departure from it. It was the attitude 
declared before the war of insurrection began, while 
it was pending, and at its close, and no resistance on 
the part of the natives has varied our position in 
that regard.” 


The whole subject is too academic to inter- 
est the active world very seriously. Suppose 
that both political parties and Congress 
were formally to declare that the inhabitants 
of the islands ought, at some time, to have 
self-government—this declaration would not 
be binding on future conventions and Con- 
gresses. It would give the purpose the 
emphasis of formal declaration, but nothing 
more. Our administration of the islands 
has, from the beginning, looked toward 
ultimate self-rule under conditions that can- 
not yet possibly be formulated. The natives 
have an increasing share in the government; 
and some of them will have practical self-rule 
before others are ready for it. 
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The islands will be developed by American 
activity. There must be a period of economic, 
as well as political, tutelage before any real 
self-government can be successful. Neither 
we nor the natives yet know their own possi- 
bilities, nor the possibilities of their country. 
To talk definitely about forms of government 
for them in a distant future seems premature. 
For, whatever we may say now, that problem 
must be solved under conditions that exist 
when its solution becomes possible. Cuba is 
not a parallel case. It is parallel in no essential 
respect. In the future, too, as now, what 
we must trust is the nature of our institu- 
tions and the character of our people. It 
would be impossible for an American ad- 
ministration of any dependency to regard it 
as a field for oppression or spoliation. The 
only idea of government that we have is free 
government, or as rapid an approach to it as 
practical conditions will permit. Since we 
shall have to entrust the task to our suc- 
cessors, whatever declaration we make any 
declaration seems academic, especially since 
no man and no party has any other idea for 
the people of the Philippines than continuous 
progress toward self-government. 

The whole discussion shows that we do 
dearly love a political controversy. The 
larger and the more remote the subject, the 
more earnest we become about it. 


HOW YOU MAY HELP THE FILIPINOS 


T is an ungracious and unfair remark to 
make, but the temptation is irresistible— 

to say that the energy spent by academic 
gentlemen to secure superfluous declarations 
by conventions about the political future of 
the Filipinos might be better spent in atten- 
tion to their present educational needs. 
The teachers in the Philippine schools have 
as difficult and lonely a task as missionaries 
ever had. They need the encouragement 
of their fellows at home. They need sup- 
port, intellectual and moral, and, sometimes, 
financial as well. If every group of teachers 
in the United States and every educational 
institution would definitely take up the task 
of sympathetically following the work done 
in a Filipino school—would ask the American 
teachers how they may help them, would 
write to them, would send books, would find 
out by sympathetic and intimate knowledge 
what they most need—this is work that 
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would bring self-government nearer, and, in 
the meantime, make life much more cheerful 
and interesting for those who are planting 
American ideas in the minds of possible future 
governors of the islands. As for those that 
groan for something to do for the Filipinos, 
and, incidentally, also for their own country- 
men and country-women who are really 
doing the hard labor to solve the large prob- 
lem about which we petition and “‘resolve”’ 
and concern ourselves—we may, any of us, 
make a test of our real earnestness by se- 
lecting some particular teacher, and by 
putting ourselves cheerfully at her service for 
any help we may give her. If we go about 
the task right, we shall be more likely to help 
a school full of little Filipinos than we shall 
be to help 8,000,000 of people by any aca- 
demic resolution. 


MR. CARNEGIE’S HERO FUND 


R. CARNEGIE yielded to a gene, as 
impulse when he established a “‘hero 
fund’’ ef $5,000,000. The income of this 
fund is to be given to maintain the widows 
(or other dependent persons) of men who 
lose their lives in heroic ways, and for the 
help of those who are maimed; and medals 
are to be given for heroic acts. The fund 
applies to deeds done in the United States 
and Canada, or the waters thereof, but 
military and naval men are excluded from 
its benefits, because they and their depend- 
ents receive pensions from the government. 
Criticism has been made of this benefaction 
because it is said that it will dry up the 
springs of benevolence in communities where 
heroic acts are done. Will it? This is as much 
as to say that, if Mr. Carnegie is generous, 
there is no need of other people’s being so— 
a judgment of other people that is not very 
complimentary. Is there not quite as good 
reason to say that the people of any com- 
munity where a man heroically loses his life 
will argue thus—‘‘Mr. Carnegie gives this 
man’s family so much. We, who are his 
employers or his friends, cannot do less’’? 
The administration of the fund will en- 
counter many an interesting controversy 
about what heroism is. One man sees a 
child in sudden danger from a horse or a 
moving train. He instantly rescues it— 
too quickly for thought. Another man, of 
perhaps as generous and unselfish a nature, 
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is dazed or stunned for an instant before he 
can act, and his chance for a heroic deed 
passes. What is the difference between 
these men? Under other conditions, the 
slower man might be as heroic as the more 
impulsive one. 

But the bestowal of the income from this 
fund is a practical task, after all, and it is 
chiefly a pension-fund. The glory of brave 
acts is one thing, and men who do them 
seldom think of themselves as heroic; they 
act impulsively. The giving of help to those 
dependent on men who have unselfishly 
lost their lives is a piece of philanthropy 
that. commends itself to common sense, and 
reflects credit both on Mr. Carnegie’s right 
feeling and his good judgment. If other 
people feel themselves relieved of the proper 
appreciation of heroism—this is as much as 
to say that heroes have very unheroic neigh- 
bors and friends. 

It is estimated, by the way, that Mr. 
Carnegie has now given, in public benefac- 
tions, somewhat more than $100,000,000, a 
little more than a fourth of which has been 
given to build libraries. No portion of it has 
been frittered away, and no portion of it 


given for merely passing or sentimental 


purposes. He has made permanent invest- 
ments in enterprises that have been carefully 
considered. 

Of course, most men who have no money 
could give a fortune more wisely than men 
who have it; for we are all endowed with 
abilities that we never have opportunities 
to use. But the permanent quality of Mr. 
Carnegie’s gifts for the public welfare will 
provoke admiration and gratitude many 
generations hence. Every one of his great 
gifts is in the nature of a lasting investment. 
Their benefits will not cease with any changes 
of personalities or of conditions that can be 
foreseen. 


INTERESTING TENDENCIES IN COLLEGE LIFE 


HE careful study of the attendance at 

our principal colleges made by Dr. 
Tombo, Registrar of Columbia University in 
New York, shows that the western and the 
middle-western institutions are gaining stu- 
dents, somewhat at the expense of the eastern. 
The reason given is the increasing cost of 
attendance at the older eastern colleges. 
The western State universities have only 
nominal tuition fees. But there is anothe* 
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reason. The western schools are every year 
becoming better equipped. The communities 


‘about them are gaining in what might be 


called intellectual autonomy. Still another 
reason is the constant raising of the standard 
of admission by the eastern colleges. Very 
interesting, therefore, are the general tenden- 
cies, both social and educational, that such 
a study shows. 

The schools of technology continue to gain 
students at a faster rate than the schools of 
general learning—a result that was to be 
expected in this intensely industrial time. 
Young men who do themselves credit in 
technical schools find work waiting for them— 
every one. 

Another interesting fact is the falling-off 
in the number of students at medical schools. 
We are making a great advance in the quality 
of medical training. The best schools are 
raising their requirements for admission and 
their standard of study, and the ‘“‘one-horse”’ 
schools of medicine are fast disappearing. 
Nothing could be more wholesome than this 
tendency. 

And the number of pupils at all the best 
schools of every grade and kind increases— 
at a somewhat less rapid rate this year than 
last; but it increases. The work becomes 
higher. Thestandardisraised. The training 
is made severer. Ina word, we are becoming 
a better-trained people every year. This is 
the best augury for both practical and 
intellectual leadership. 


MR. PULITZER’S SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


HE conventional “educational” mind 
seems to lack the initiative impulse 
in a most extraordinary way. Mr. Pulitzer, 
the owner of the New York World, proposed 
twelve years ago to endow a School of Journal- 
ism at Columbia University in New York; 
but the university would not then accept his 
offer. He renewed his proposal last year, 
and it was accepted; but a long discussion 
has followed, of the practicability of such 
a school—a discussion that is simply amazing 
to any educated man who is a journalist. 
For, if there be anything that is self 
evident, it is self-evident that a graduate 
school of journalism, parallel in its require 
ments and in its dignity to schools of law, 
and medicine, and engineering, will do a 
public service that has, for many a year, been 
needed. But, strangely enough, the propo- 
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sition has met criticism and even ridicule, not 
only in academic quarters, but from journalists 
theinselves. The school, therefore, has, liter- 
ally, to force its way into academic and pro- 
fessional recognition; and this, surely, is a 
most extraordinary fact. 

The conductors of every periodical of 
character and high aim want trained men— 
need trained men. Our newspapers, our 
weeklies, and our monthlies provoke the 
criticism of their readers because their con- 
tents and their methods are not equal to 
their opportunities. We are constantly told 
that they are either dull or “sensational ’’— 
and the criticism is true. It is true, mainly 
because there are so few well-trained, well- 
equipped editors; and there are few well- 
trained, well-equipped editors because there 
is no systematic training for the profession. 
Men enter it and learn it—in so far as we 
learn it at all—by the sheer, blind labor of 
practice. The profession is unorganized— 
we do not mean in a trade-union sense—but 
it is intellectually unorganized. It lacks 
coherence. It lacks traditions. It lacks what 
the law and medicine have gained by genera- 
tions of carefully trained men. 

Mr. Pulitzer—an original and forcible man 
of extraordinary ability, but himself so un- 
trained that his two great daily papers have 
been developed in a way that sadly deviates 
from the ideal newspaper—now comes for- 
ward with an article in the North American 
Review in explanation, even in defense, of 
his wise and generous plan. As a first 
lesson in journalism, his critics will do well 
to read it. He makes it plain that the pro- 
fession can be built up to a standard of char- 
acter and of thought and .of lucidity of 
expression—in a word, of both dignity and 
efficiency—that would make its usefulness 
many times greater than it is. His plea is, first 
and last, for the elevation of its character. 
He founds this school for ‘the good of the 
Republic.” Now, this is sound reasoning, 
and it is practicable. 

As for a course of study—that presents no 
insuperable difficulty to any educated man, 
who knows both academic materials (so to 
speak) and the practical needs of editorial 
work. The real difficulty will be to find 
teachers wise enough to conduct the courses. 
But this much is certain—no teacher can do 
a more useful service, no young man who 
wishes to make an honorable career can 
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choose more wisely, if he have character 
and a right ambition, and no university can 
add to its usefulness better, than by working 
out this large-minded plan. 


THE PULPIT AS A PROFESSION 


HE WORLD’S WORK is asked by a cor- 
respondent what advice he should give 
to a young man who is debating whether he 
shall become a preacher. ‘“‘Ought I to encour- 
age him or not?”” The young man has char- 
acter. He is about to be graduated at one of 
our principal universities. He has very good 
social qualities. He is of serious mind; and 
he has a disinclination for practical affairs or 
for any of the other professions, such as the 
law, or medicine, or architecture, or engineer- 
ing. But he is in doubt whether to enter the 
pulpit. Can he serve his generation best by 
doing so? 

No thoughtful man would obtrude very 
positive advice in answer to such a question. 
The young man must answer it for himself. 
But he will find safety in some deliberation. 
In a general way, it may be said that he ought 
not to become a preacher if he can help it. If 
the work so appeal to him that he finds him- 
self unhappy in resisting the appeal—then he 
must do it. But, if he have a serious doubt 
himself, he will run the grave risk of having 
the doubt grow. 

There never was a time, perhaps, when 
vigorous men were more needed in the pulpit 
than now. But there was never a time when 
men were so clearly called upon to make sure 
that they are well-fitted for the work by tem- 
perament and ambition; for there was never 
a time when so many, after a brief trial, for- 
sook the profession. Relatively to the other 
great professions, it is probably true that, by 
a fair measurement, the preachers in the 
United States today are less influential, 
because they are less vigorous, than they were 
a generation or two generations ago. But 
this fact—if it be a fact, and most laymen, 
surely, hold this opinion—works both ways. 
It is a reason why more strong men should 
enter the pulpit; and, at the same time, it 
raises the question why so many men leave it. 
We are passing through a period when we 
put very great stress on economic indepen- 
dence. Lowell, when he was considering the 
ministry, remarked that no man ought to be 
a preacher who did not possess private means 
of support; and it was, in part at least, an 
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economic reason that deterred him. Many 
men feel something of this kind of hesitation. 
They feel it the more keenly because in many 
churches their support, financial and moral, 
comes mainly from women. The preacher, 
in fact, finds himself too much cut off from 
work with men. Yet all such thoughts vanish 
as dew in the sunshine before a great earnest- 
ness of purpose. 

The question is, whether the church is the 
best instrument for a man, who is in good- 
fellowship with it, to use in working out his 
best service to his fellows. In the esteem of 
most thoughtful laymen, it is not as good an 
instrument, relatively, as it once was. Inthe 
esteem of successful preachers, it calls, for 
that very reason, for more men and stronger 
men. Every man must answer such a ques- 
tion for himself, remembering this—that, 
whereas a man may enter other professions 
with doubt, and not suffer embarrassment if 
he change his work, a man who once enters 
the pulpit and then gives it up finds it harder 
to adjust himself to working society because 
of his change of mind. 


SIR HENRY THOMPSON AND THE SPECIALIZA- 


TION OF WORK 


HIS, you say, is an age of necessary 
specialization. Consider, then, the 
career of the late Sir Henry Thompson. He 
was one of the most eminent surgeons in 
England. He was one of the great pioneers 
in his particular branch of intestinal surgery, 
and was so highly thought of that he was 
selected as the most competent man in 
Europe to operate on the Emperor Napoleon 
the Third in his final illness. But it was not 
for his specialty that he was most renowned, 
but for his uncommon versatility. He did 
more different things well than any other 
man of his time. 

Aside from his practice, he was an inde- 
fatigable writer of scientific books, and a 
highly successful teacher. He was renowned 
for his dinners—“octaves,’’ he called them— 
to which the most eminent men of all pro- 
fessions were glad to be invited, and which 
will probably be historic for the good talk 
that they brought forth. He was a very 
successful painter, and he exhibited many 
times at both the English Academy and the 
French Salon. He amused himself in his 
vacations by writing several novels, which 
had large sales. He was an accomplished 
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astronomer, and he had, at one time, the 
finest private observatory in England. He 
made money by his scientific growing of 
tomatoes and chickens for the London market. 
He was one of the best connoisseurs of 
Japanese and Chinese porcelains. When he 
was past eighty years of age, he took up 
automobiling, and, after having several times 
toured Europe in his machine, he wrote a 
hand-book on automobile management. 

Among the minor things with which he 
busied himself were a number of important 
reviews and books on the relation of science 
and theology, the establishment of cremation 
as a legal method of disposing of the dead, 
and assisting and directing his daughter in 
her well-known “‘Hand-book to the Public 
Picture Galleries of Europe.’”’ He was also 
well known as an indefatigable traveler, for 
he made it a custom every year to spend 
his vacation in wandering about the Continent. 

Endowed with tremendous energy and 
insatiable curiosity, in the course of his long 
life he was able, in the intervals in his pro- 
fessional work, to make a name for himself in 
all the things that he took up merely as 
pastimes. Like Sir Seymour Haden, who 
made a great. name as an etcher in the course 
of a busy surgical practice, he was better 
known by the public at large for his excellence 
in his amusements than for his real work in 
life. He was a living contradiction to the 
popular idea that a man wastes his time 
if he does not concentrate all his efforts on 
his specialty. 


SOME NOTABLE MEN 


EN of distinction in very diverse vo- 
cations are those whose faces appear 
in the portraits in this issue of the magazine. 
M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, the distinguished 
French writer, is now in the United States 
to deliver a series of lectures. Colonel Young- 
husband has attracted the world’s notice by 
leading the recent British advance into Tibet, 
but he has long been considered the man 
best informed on conditions along the Indian 
border on the north. 

Mr. O. J. Kern, the Superintendent of 
Schools of Winnebago County, Illinois, has 
accomplished uncommon results in the com- 
mon-sense public schools he has built up, 
as described by Miss Shaw in this number. 
Mr. B. L. Winchell is one of the most noted 
railroad men in the United States. 





HOW THE UNMERGED PACIFIC ROADS 
NOW STAND 


[THe Wor.p’s Work publishes every month an article in which some timely and vital subject of the financial world 
is taken up] 


DO not anticipate a return of the rate- 
wars, either in the Northwest or on the 
Pacific, nor do I expect anything but 

good business methods on the northwestern 
lines. There have been differences of opinion 
in the Northwest, but there has been no 
difference of principle. The development of 
commerce—with the resultant profit to our 
railroads—has been our common aim, and 
will continue to be.” 

Thus, Mr. James J. Hill gives his view of 
the outcome of this long struggle with Mr. 
E. H. Harriman. That struggle was the 
climax of a career of struggle for Mr. Hill. 
The end of it, with harmony in sight, finds 
Mr. Hill in practical control of the Great 
Northern, the Northern Pacific, and the 


Burlington railroads, 19,000 miles of road 
in all, and ready to share with Mr. E. H. 
Harriman the conquest of the trade of the 


Orient and the Pacific. There is no agree- 
ment between them—merely an understand- 
ing, that each shall go ahead and get the best 
possible results out of his railroads, avoiding 
traffic war. 

The fight for the great Northwest traffic 
began in 1879, when Mr. Hill, then station 
agent on the St. Paul & Pacific Railroad at 
St. Paul, conceived the idea of building the 
Great Northern Railroad. He got the capital 
from England, Holland, Canada, and the 
United States, and, in fifteen years, developed 
a 600-mile road into a 5,000-mile system. It 
paid from the outset. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad on the 
south and the Canadian Pacific on the north, 
each aided by subsidy, opposed the Great 
Northern with rate-war and _ litigation. 
Slowly, Mr. Hill crushed the opposition. In 
the panic of 1893, Northern Pacific stock 
went down. The Great Northern stock 
stood firm, alone among the transcontinental 
railroad stocks. 

The Great Northern grew, and with it 
Seattle, Spokane, and Great Falls grew from 
villages into prosperous cities. Take the 


case of Seattle. From 1897 to 1903, it has 
grown to be a city of 133,000 population. 
Its exports have grown from $1,816,577 to 
$12,000,000; its bank deposits from $2,700,000 
to $28,000,000; its bank clearings from 
$28,000,000 to $200,000,000; its annual build- 
ing charges from $201,080 to $6,000,000. The 
growth is typical of Northwest development. 

A great export trade has been created by 
the Great Northern Railroad. Exports to 
China have increased from $3,000,000 to 
$21,000,000 a year, or 600 per cent. Exports 
to Japan have increased from $4,000,000 to 
$24,000,000, or 500 per cent. More than 75 
per cent. of the export cotton tonnage to 
China and Japan is carried through Puget 
Sound ports. 

How this export trade was started is a 
significant story, told by Mr. Hill. “I 
remember,” he says, “‘when the representa- 
tives of the Japanese Steamship Company 
were with us. Some of them were interested 
in securing rails for their railroads. I asked 
them where they were going to get their rails. 
They thought they would get either English 
rails from Middlesborough, or Belgian rails 
from Antwerp. I asked them, if they were 
going to stay a day or two, to let me see what 
could be done for American rails. I cabled 
to my friends in London and got quotations 
for Antwerp and Middlesborough rails and the 
best charters to Yokohama. I remember that 
English or Belgian rails could be laid down at 
about $29. I telegraphed to Chicago. The 
American steel business was dull. f told our 
manufacturers, if they would make a price of 
$19.50, we would give them a rate of $8 a ton 
—or 40 cents a hundred—from Chicago to 
Yokohama, which would be $1.50 lower than 
the English or Belgian rate. After some 
hesitation, they made the price and got the 
contract for 1,000 tons.” 

That was the first American steel contract 
with Japan. From it has sprung a business 
amounting to millions a year. It is still 
growing. 
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Mr. Hill describes the simple experiment 
that created his tremendous cotton tonnage. 
“Some Japanese were passing through the 
United States,” he says. “My agents in 
Japan had reported the amount of cotton 
spun there, and the fact that the raw cotton 
came mainly from India. It made an in- 
ferior yarn, and sold at a low price. I got 
these gentlemen to try a small shipment of 
American cotton, with the guarantee that, if it 
did not prove profitable to mix our long staple 
with their short staple of India, I would pay 
for the cotton. It was very satisfactory.” 

This is the Hill method in a nutshell. 
Competition with his next-door neighbor is 
nothing to him—it is the competition with 
the world that he desires. He represents the 
cominercial achievement of the Northwest. 
Suez and the waterways of the Atlantic are 
more his competitors than the Union Pacific 
or Canadian Pacific Railroads. He trades 
in the markets of the world and competes 
with all the traders of the world. 

In the fight for the Northwest traffic, the 
ambitions of James J. Hill and E. H. Harri- 
man clashed. Mr. Harriman, in a_ swift 


campaign, armed with power and funds 


from an unknown source, bought the Hunt- 
ington properties and the Oregon Lines. 
By 1899, he was competing with Mr. Hill for 
the trade of the West and the traffic of the 
Pacific and the Orient. The method of their 
first conflict is thus described by Mr, Hill: 
“We were making great efforts to develop 
all the northern section between the Great 
Lakes and Puget Sound, and bringing in an 
enormous number of settlers, many of them 
from the line of the Union Pacific in Kansas 
and the Southwest. I remember one reason 
why the Union Pacific wanted to get a joint 
interest in the Burlington. They said we were 
getting too strong for them; we were going 
down into their country and taking people 
from there.” 

Doubtless, these two great interests would 
have met in conflict long prior to 1900, but 
the Northern Pacific lay between them as a 
buffer, so to speak. The Union Pacific 
bought it in 1881, and sold it again. In 
1894, Mr. Hill tried to buy it privately for 
$7,000,000o—about what it was worth as old 
iron. The courts made him give it back to 
the bondholders. That was. in the famous 
case of the London Agreement, outlawed by 
the decision in the Piersall case. 


By 1901, the Union Pacific had grown up 
alongside of the Northern Pacific on the 
south, and the Great Northern had come 
similarly close on the north. The Northern 
Pacific, meanwhile, had grown rich and 
powerful, following its reorganization by 
Mr. J. P. Morgan. For five years, it was un- 
controlled, trading fairly and with confi- 
dence in all centres of the North. Some- 
times it fought the Hill lines, sometimes it 
fought the Union Pacific. Always, it fought 
hard. 

The plan came to Mr. Hull, and was imparted 
to Mr. Morgan, to unite these two in the 
purchase of stock of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad, an eastern line. Mr. 
Morgan liked the idea. They bought Burling- 
ton stock at a great price. Had the idea 
come to Mr. Harriman first, he and Mr. 
Morgan would probably have bought Burling- 
ton. As it was, Mr. Harriman felt that he 
was being cornered. He conceived the gi- 
gantic idea of buying Northern Pacific in the 
open market—just as Villard had done 
twenty years before. 

The panic of May g, 1901, was the result. 
For the sake of financial peace, they compro- 
mised in the Northern Securities Company, 
which was to own both the Great Northern 
and the Northern Pacific. For three years, 
these interests fought the government—and 
lost. Then, for two months, they fought one 
another in the courts for the control of the 
Northern Pacific. Mr. Hill will probably win. 
To press home his advantage would plunge 
him into traffic wars at home. Therefore, a 
compromise is in order. 

“There is no profit,” says Mr. Hill, “in 
fighting your neighbor. I should prefer to 
fight my commercial battles in the ports of 
the Orient against a foreign flag.”’ 

So seems to end the struggle of these two 
great powers. They have not stood alone. 
Each has led an army of bankers, financiers, 
and capitalists. With Mr. Hill were the 
banking houses of J. P. Morgan & Company, 
the First National Bank, and the Great 
London house of Baring Brothers & Company. 
With Mr. Harriman stood the Kuhn-Loeb 
interests, headed by Jacob Schiff, and the 
National City Bank, headed by James Still- 
man, and representing, in a measure, the 
Rockefeller interests. To present, in a con- 
crete form, the extent and power of the 
property and capital controlled by these 
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two groups, the following table of railroads 
is enlightening: 


THE HILL GROUP 


Road. Miles. 
Great Northern 

Northern Pacific 

Burlington 


Total mileage 


THE HARRIMAN GROUP 
Road. 
Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific 
Alton 
Kansas City Southern 


Miles. 


Total mileage 
Grand total mileage 

On the Pacific Ocean, the Harriman inter- 
ests control the Pacific Mail Company, 
operating steamships to Japan, China, and 
Mexico, and are stockholders in other Pacific 
lines from San Francisco and Portland. The 
Hill interests have a contract with the 
Japanese Steamship Company, operating lines 
from Seattle and Portland, and control the 
Great Northern Steamship and Northern 
Pacific Steamship Companies. Both interests 
also operate coast-fleets. 

The administration of these tremendous 
properties and the wielding of this immense 
capital power is, of course, the work of 
thousands of men. The direction of that 
administration is in the hands of about 
thirty individuals, the directors of the various 
roads in the two groups. The control of 
the policies of those thirty directors lies in 
the hands of two individuals, James J. Hill 
and Edward H. Harriman. Mr. Hill is 
sixty-six years old; Mr. Harriman is ten 
years younger. Mr. Hill is robust, powerful, 
and vigorous; Mr. Harriman is a delicate, 
broken man. They are strikingly different. 
Mr. Hill was born in Galt, Ontario, grew 
up without much education, drifted into 
railroading, and is self-made. He believes 
in devotion to service. He will have none 
about him who do not make the railroad 
at once the centre of their lives, the one 
vital thing, the end and aim of all ambition. 
There can be no shirking of duty on the Hill 
lines. His own sons are just as rigorously 
watched as any employee. Eternal vigilance 
and eternal labor are the prices of service 
under him. Himself indefatigable, he de- 
mands from every one who draws a Hill sal- 


ary the labor of a Hill man. He has created 
more first-class railroad men than any other 
master of transportation in the country. 

Mr. Hill is magnetic, but moody. When 
the mood is right, there could be no more 
delightful companion. His memory is won- 
derful, his command of statistics and facts 
accurate and unfailing, his mind is bright, his 
conversation sprightly. He is short and 
very broad, with a massive pair of shoulders 
and a frame square-set and powerful. Once 
he worked on the docks at Ashland and was 
a heaver of heavy freight. He is, in every 
sense, a large man. 

Mr. Harriman, “The Little Wizard of Pine 
Street,’ as he is called, is short and very, 
slight, restless, full of energy, critical of 
detail, exacting, and autocratic. Like Mr. 
Hill, he is moody, and is impatient of oppo- 
sition. Relentless in purpose, incapable of 
restraint, implacable in enmity, daring in 
his plans, he has been compared many times 
with Bonaparte. His restless mind covers 
every little detail in the working of his 
railroads. Work that Hill, Gould, Morgan, 
Moore, Vanderbilt, Rockefeller would leave 
to clerks, Mr. Harriman himself does. He 
has worn himself out more than once. As 
on the Hill lines, eternal vigilance must be 
observed. The difference is that Mr. Hill 
notes details only when they offend him. 
Mr. Harriman notes them always. He is 
the railroad company, the executive staff, 
the operating department, the directorate, 
and the traffic department. On his roads, 
there is but one controlling mind—his own. 

Between these two men there can never 
be close friendship. They will codperate; 
they will scheme together for the opening of 
new countries, new avenues of traffic, new 
sources of wealth and power. They will 
divide their world between them. They 
cannot share it. Each is too strong, too 
autocratic, too impatient of advice and 
restraint. So long as Mr. Harriman and Mr. 
Hill dominate their respective empires, the 
interests of the Great Northwest will fail to 
merge. Their ways have come _ together, 
and they will follow the common way together 
merely because it pays. There is no con- 
solidation, no real reciprocity, no love lost 
between them. The common phrase, ‘the 
Hill-Harriman interests,” is a misnomer. 
It should read, ‘‘The Hill and the Harriman 
interests.” 
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MAKE THE TORPEDO A BOOMERANG—STRIKING DISTANCE A HALF-MILE, BUT A 
HIT AT TWO MILES POSSIBLE— GUNS STILL THE MORE EFFECTIVE WEAPONS 


BY 


FRED T. JANE 


y NHE success of the torpedo on the night 
of February 8th, when Russia’s two 
finest battle-ships and a good cruiser 

were reduced to impotence in a few seconds, 

_ has tended to make this weapon very promi- 

nent at the present moment. The principal 
cause of Japan’s success, however, was the 
crass stupidity of the Russian admiral in 
exposing his fleet to the risk of such an attack. 

Port Arthur exhibited the power of the 

torpedo, but it certainly did not demonstrate 

that it is the weapon of the future. It may 
be this; but at present it is not superior 

to the gun as the primary armament of a 


warship. 


The fish- 


Whitehead, the automobile 


torpedo, first appeared at the time of the 


Turco-Russian War. Russia was the first 
nation to employ it; and she used it with 
some success. Ever since that day the 
torpedo has been steadily perfected, though 
during the last ten or twelve years its progress 
has been slow except in the matter of the 
gyroscope, or steering apparatus. 

As long ago as the American Civil War 
“‘torpedoes”’ existed, but these were in sum 
and substance merely contact mines. The 
fish-torpedo, as introduced by the Russians 
in 1877, was a distinct novelty, and though 
many sizes and types exist, and though end- 
less improvements have been effected, the 
unprofessional eye would not detect any 
marked difference between the early White- 
head and those torpedoes which recently 
accounted for the Tsarevitch and the Retvizan. 
The nose is blunter, the body longer, but the 
essential cigar-shaped body is constant. Per- 
haps the only other change that would be 
noted is that with age the torpedo grows 
whiskers. ‘‘Whiskers’’ is the technical term 
for the mechanism that now surrounds the 
war-head of a torpedo—radiating curved pro- 
jections designed to cause the torpedo to 
explode should it strike a glancing blow. 


The length of the usual 18-inch torpedo 
is nearly 17 feet, and its maximum diameter 
is 18inches. Itis made up of parts as follows: 

(1) The war-head, containing a charge of 
from 175 to 200 pounds of wet gun-cotton. 
At the nose of this is a pistol, so arranged 
nowadays that it cannot explode until the 
torpedo has been launched on its journey 
and gone a safe distance from the ship. 
It is inoperative until the propellers are at 
work. The explosion of a torpedo in its tube, 
about which so much has been written, is a 
practical impossibility. The pistol acts by 
contact. When it strikes anything, it is 
drawn back and explodes the detonator, 
which in turn explodes the gun-cotton. The 
“‘whiskers”’ already referred to are in sub- 
stance merely so many extra strikers. There 
are four whiskers. 

(2) The air-chamber. This is full of com- 
pressed air, which forms the motive power. 
Lately the French navy has had serious acci- 
dents from the bursting of air-chambers, an 
accident unknown with the more stoutly 
constructed English torpedoes. The danger 
of above-water tubes in battle, if any, is that 
this tremendously pent-up compressed air 
may, by damage to its container, burst loose. 

(3) The balance chamber. This contains 
secret mechanism for regulating the depth at 
which a torpedo will run. It can be set for 
any depth, and this depth the torpedo will 
take as soon as it reaches the water. 

(4) The engines and a variety of ingenious 
devices, valves, and so forth. 

(5) The buoyancy chamber, which affects 
the torpedo’s flotation. 

(6) The tail, which contains the steering 
mechanism, horizontal rudders, and the pro- 
pellers. 

Every torpedo is practically a small sub- 
marine boat in which automatic devices 
replace the crew. The whole idea of the fish 
torpedo was born out of the earliest subma- 
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rines, and it is, in a sense, a development 
of the submarine born too soon. 

The gyroscope is the twentieth-century 
contribution to torpedo efficiency. Like most 
great inventions, it is based on the simplest of 
facts—the tendency of a heavy wheel when 
spun to remain spinning in a certain plane. 
It is made use of to keep the torpedo steady 
onits course. Anything that tends to deflect 
the torpedo comes into conflict with the 
tendency of the gyroscope. In the old days, 
before “‘gyros”’ existed, one thousand yards 
was the maximum range at which a torpedo 
could be fired. There was no difficulty in 
making a torpedo go farther, but there was 
no known means of ensuring where it went to 
when its first power was spent and its main 
energy in any direction reduced. With the 
“‘gyro,” hits have often been made at ranges 
of a mile, and a mile and a half has also been 
reached. Two miles also is no longer a dream, 
and, experimentally, a torpedo going very 
slowly has been made to travel ten miles in a 
tolerably straight line. 

It is the knowledge of facts like this that 
leads people to credit the torpedo with undue 
powers. There are two big things, however, 
against torpedoes. One is the speed trouble. 
A modern torpedo will go half a mile in a 
minute, but it will not go a mile in two 
minutes. It will, instead, require from three 
to four minutes, and to go three thousand 
yards—that is, a mile and a half—at least six 
minutes and probably seven. Thus the speed 
decreases till to travel ten miles a torpedo 
requires something like an hour and a half. 
Its power is limited; its air can drive it very 
fast for a short distance: if it is to go a long 
way its air must be economized and speed 
reduced. 

One may aim a torpedo with tolerable cer- 
tainty at a thousand yards—a little more than 
half a mile, for it is not difficult to calculate 
where an enemy in motion will be a minute 
hence. To calculate three or four minutes 
ahead is far less easy, while for any longer 
period pure chance alone can enter. Of 
course when the enemy’s ships are stationary, 
as the Russian ships were at Port Arthur, it 
is quite another affair, and the Japanese could 
have hit them from almost any distance. 
One or two torpedoes might miss, but a fair 
proportion of hits could be regarded as a 
certainty. The trouble is, that such a situa- 
tion was unusual—never to be expected in 
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war, never to be expected again, even with so 
bad an admiral as the Russian Admiral Stark. 

The second count against the torpedo is a 
less-known one. It is that the virtues of the 
gyroscope can most easily become vices. A 
little careless handling, a little grit in the 
bearings, and the gyroscope will not revolve 
inits proper plane. It will revolve in another, 
and torpedoes in which this has happened have 
been known to circle and return like a 
boomerang to the ship that fired them. It 
is a danger that has carefully to be guarded 
against. Apart from this, the ‘‘gyro”’ is apt 
to develop unexpected eccentricities, and in 
general it is nowhere alongside the gun in 
accuracy. 

The torpedo is aimed by means of an instru- 
ment called the ‘‘director.”” This is so de- 
vised that it can be set for the known speed of 
the ship firing and the guessed-at speed of 
the enemy. Things are timed so that the 
enemy and the torpedo arrive at a single point 
at thesame time. The only variable quantity 
is the enemy’s speed. If that has been 
guessed badly, or if the enemy alters speed or 
course while the torpedo is in the water, a 
miss is almost certain. The easiest way to 
torpedo a ship is to steam abreast of her on 
the same course and at the same speed. She 
is then relatively stationary and a certain 
target. The only drawback is that your ship 
is also a certain target to her if she fires first. 
Also the intention to attack with torpedoes is 
so obvious that sudden changes of the hostile 
course are pretty certain to occur. It is this, 
not any mechanical defect, that makes the 
torpedo an uncertain weapon. At its best it ~ 
is sixty times slower than the shot from a gun. 
Often the gun is a hundredfold swifter. The 
gun is less easy to aim than a torpedo, but, 
because the human element can do nothing 
to avoid the projectile, the gun is infinitely 
more likely to hit. And from what can be 
learned of the damages sustained at Port 
Arthur, the hits from big guns appear to have 
been every whit as serious as hits from 
torpedoes, if not more serious. 

The real use of the torpedo has yet to be 
demonstrated in war. It would be shown if 
Russian torpedo craft attack successfully the 
Japanese fleet. Such an event is not very 
likely. Well-handled fleets surround them- 
selves with torpedo craft, and all experience 
points to the fact that torpedo craft in such 
a case will annihilate each other. 
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(Illustrated in part from photographs by the author) 


HE ideal village is the final working 
out of the motto, ‘“‘Let us make 
our villages more beautiful.’’ As 

long ago as the fifties, the inhabitants of 
Stockbridge, in Massachusetts, were aroused 
to some appreciation of the natural beauty 
ot their surroundings by a woman. who 
instituted the first village-improvement so- 
ciety, as such organizations now exist. It 
should be less difficult today to enlist popular 
cooperation, even though we continue to be 
at once the most thrifty and prodigal of 
nations. 

We habitually throw away opportunities 
for art, while we never miss a chance of making 
a dollar in mercantile enterprises. There 
is to be a readjustment of these matters in 





time, when there will be many ideal villages; 
but it would be a pity if posterity is to enjoy 
the entire fruition of it. Let us see, then, if 
the present and anxious generation of Ameri- 
cans may not participate a little in the general 
edification an ideal village promises. 

The ideal village should not be confused 
with the model village. The model village 
is a relic of feudal times in a modern setting. 
It is the compromise with charity of a modern 
suzerain who wishes to make his retainers, 
upon whose labor he lives, as comfortable 
as possible in neat but unpretentious abodes 
within a prescribed reservation which he 
owns and controls. It is the giving of tithes 
according to what one possesses to the poor, 
and infinitely better than if one gave not at 
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“___TO A DISTINCTIVE PRIDE IN THEIR HOME AND ITS GROUNDS” 


all. With this modern enterprise and its 
praiseworthiness, however, the present writ- 
ing has no concern. 

The ideal village is a something vastly 
superior. It is our castle in Spain, where 
we long to live, to love, and end our days 
at last; otherwise, an ever-present dream of 
the charitably minded individual who seeks 
to make the world as decent a place to stop 
in as may be. 


TIME, THE HOUSESMITH 


And the most successful builder of ideal 
villages that has come to the knowledge of 
the writer is Father Time. It is he who has 
tended the giant trees that arch the village 
street; it is he who has caused mosses and 
lichens to impart an agreeable texture to 
things; it is he who has toned down all un- 
seemly harsh lines and angles, and bidden 
flowers to spring up everywhere till the air 
is redolent with an old-time perfume, full of 
delicious reminiscence. It is Time who has 
furnished the models for the modern archi- 
tects, teaching them—or trying to—the 
gracious art of restoration. 

It is Time who has made the villages of 
England what they are today. Time alone 
knows the trick of it. He goes about his task 


in a truly workmanlike manner. The de- 
lightful undulations of the thatched roofs 
(see page 4855) are his idea solely, and the 
atmosphere that hangs about the thick 
eaves and cunningly devised casements is 
his also; the very lanes and hedgerows that 
line the ways—all belong to Father Time. 
For an all-round, efficient housesmith, com- 
mend me to Time! 


PRACTICALITY AND THE PICTURESQUE 


But we should like very much to construct 
for ourselves an ideal village without Time’s 
leisurely consent—without the interminable 
delay, to manage so as to’ be alive when the 
ideal village is a realization. To this end, 
let us see if ideal villages, partly under way. 
do not exist in America, the evolution of 
which modern effort may not hasten—villages 
100, 200 years of age already, and where the 
appalling amount of indispensable preparation 
is an accomplished fact. 

Yes, especially in New England, we mav 
discover many ideal villages in chrysalis 
their very somnolence inviting the enchanter’s 
wand. Sharon in Connecticut is fairly ideal 
as it is: note the glimpse of rare scenery we 
have to one side of the house in the illustra- 
tion on page 4856. By singular coincidence, 
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THE CHARM OF THE THATCHED COTTAGES 


there is in Sharon an ideal tavern for the sis—almost any will do, Old Lyme, at the 
modern traveler, excepting as to its archi- mouth of the Connecticut River, conspicu- 


tecture, which is not exactly orthodox. | 


regret that the modern architects who have very interesting. On page 4851 (head of the 
contributed to the growth of this village have article) will be found an ideal view in this 
not availed themselves of their opportunities: very ancient village, taken looking toward 
they have not consulted the methods of Time, Black Rock and the Sound, from a triangular 
and, into the wonderfully ideal setting, have bit of turf immediately before the meeting- 


obtruded modern architectural fashions, 


thereby striking invariably false notes which was not nearly so effective until Mrs. Evelyn 


jar much more than they would in a new, 
suburban town where it is all fashionable 
architecture that one sees about one. 


The element of practicality should never go provement would have been our first concern, 
to war with the picturesque. Itiscommercial- it is most gratifying to find the step admir- 


ism, and not practicality, which is the greedy 


one so afraid to lose a dollar. The true village without an approach at once ‘impres- 


practical side of the subject we are now to 
consider—how, indeed, to subjugate and 
subdue commercialism in order to realize an 
ideal village. 
HOW TO PLAN AND CONSTRUCT AN IDEAL 
VILLAGE—ITS APPROACH AND COMMON 
Select, then, an ideal village to begin with 
one that was well-in-hand a century ago. 
For present purposes—a picturesque hypothe- 
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ously. Its present stage of development is 


house. The imposing vista down the road 


McCurdy Salisbury, some years ago, had this 
part of the village street widened and other- 
wise appropriately beautified. As this im- 


ably taken for us. One may achieve no ideal 


sive and indicative. 

Along this present approach to Old Lyme, 
and happily hidden in the picture by the 
trees, are a number of typical, modern, 
American dwellings which, I assure you, 
would have to come down. Two or three 
of them are rather pretentious, but no 
matter. And here the services of a million- 
aire would prove acceptable. We wish to 
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A BIT OF SHARON, CONNECTICUT, AND ITS REMARKABLE SCENERY 


make our ideal village a paying investment, 
but not, necessarily, in dollars and cents. 
All architectural ugliness, therefore, must be, 
as painlessly as possible, suppressed, and 
certain becoming landmarks reinstituted. To 
do this, I have found it convenient to borrow 
from numerous other ancient and promising 
ideal villages. 

At the distant fork of the road, where the 
sunshine, unobstructed, is playing, the sug- 
gestion on page 4857, loaned by the neighbor- 
ing village of Guilford, will act its part very 
acceptably—that of the first house one meets 
in approaching the ideal village. This at- 
traction may then be succeeded by two or 
three others of the same order. The west 
front of Mount Vernon (see page 4857), with 
some slight alterations, would make an ideal 
village school-house, an edifice I would now 
locate upon the left-hand side of the way, 
somewhat nearer the station-point of the 
observer, laying out its playground to the 
rear, and so facing the Sound. An ideal 
village cottage just off the main street, and 
standing at right angles to it (see page 4858), 
might be placed diagonally across from the 
school-house, and nearer, upon the same side, 
a bewitching village doorway, contributed 


by Old Deerfield in Massachusetts, could be 
fittingly disposed of. (See page 4854.) 

Next, there could be a ‘‘show place”’ for 
the village, which Greenfield, Massachusetts, 
has courteously consented to supply. (See 
page 4858.) This stately building, with its 
flanking wings, would make a_ stunning 
object for the surprise and delectation of the 
wayfarer as he comes to town, who, in this 
manner, will soon have reached the three- 
cornered common before the meeting-house, 
seen in the foreground. 

Old Lyme has no real town common. That 
is a serious omission, sO we must manage 
to make one. There is a common at Bristol, 
Rhode Island, which could serve as a proto- 
type, only it is badly situated. Could it be 
transferred to a site between Hope Street— 
the principal street in Bristol—and the harbor 
embankment, the latter developed into a 
spacious quay embellished by a balustrade of 
Indiana limestone, incorporating seats, lamps, 
and a flight of steps, perhaps. descending 
into the waters of Narragansett Bay, Bristol 
common would be the most beautiful town 
common in existence, and we should want to 
appropriate it for our needs at Old Lyme. 
Except that here the water-piece would have 
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AN IDEAL LANDMARK AT THE FORK IN THE ROAD—THE APPROACH TO THE IDEAL VILLAGE 


to be the Connecticut River, not quite so 
satisfactory nor so effective as would be Long 
Island Sound, which, unhappily, lies distant 
some two ar three miles, so that it cannot 
form a part of the village surroundings. <A 
level common is much more effective and 
beautiful than a sloping or hilly one, so to 
this desideratum our topography lends itself 
naturally. 


THE MEETING-HOUSE 

But the keynote of the whole scheme of 
an ideal village is, of course, its renaissance 
steeple, that silverlike needle to be seen 
glistening upon the horizon and sending 
thrill after thrill of unspeakable joy to the 
heart of the returning exile, prodigal, or com- 
mon traveler, anxious for his journey to end. 
The cupola of the town hall, the village flag- 





THE WEST FRONT AT MOUNT VERNON, VIRGINIA 


With slight alterations would make an ideal village school-house 
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AN IDEAL VILLAGE MANSION ON FEDERAL STREET, 
SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


pole, or another church tower may be so 
arranged as to become clearly visible when the 
village merges into the middle distance of the 
picture; but on no account must anything 
dominate the white renaissance steeple. That 
should stand supreme and alone, immaculate 
as our faith, and kept so by frequent applica- 
tions of white-lead, and, over all, crowning the 
skyline, the weather-vane should gleam as 
burnished gold. 

Certainly, the village of Old Lyme has an 
ideal meeting-house (see illustration on page 
4852), ereeted in 1817; and, recently restored 
by a competent and conscientious New York 
architect, it entirely comes up to our expec- 
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AN IDEAL VILLAGE HOUSE JUST OFF THE MAIN 
STREET AND AT RIGHT ANGLES TO IT 


tations. We congratulate ourselves while we 
contemplate, and say “Well, this is it!” 
The interior is painted in two shades of the 
palest of drabs, including the inside blinds, 
which could have been pale apple-green with 
additional charm. There is but one short- 
coming—this meeting-house lacks the family 
box-pews that are simply obligatory in every 
ideal meeting-house. We wish to open the 
high and paneled pew-door which bears: our 
family name engraved upon a silver plate; 
we want to make believe, at least, that our 
ancestors before us sat and knelt in the same 
old pew, with its fascinating *furniture— 
cushions and hassocks and patriarch’s chair. 
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A VILLAGE SHOW PLACE CONTRIBUTED BY GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE MEETING-HOUSE AT HANCOCK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


On this page is illustrated the meeting- 
house at Hancock, New Hampshire, another 
delightful model. Both of these edifices are 
finished with weatherboards. The texture 
of the outer walls would have been much 





enhanced bv long rift shingles; but we need 
not complain about a minor detail. 
THE TAVERN AND THE MAIL-COACH 
Next in importance to the meeting-house 
of an ideal village is its tavern, and here we 
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THE GREEN TREE INN—GERMANTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


shall have to look a little to England to help 
us out. For there never were ideal taverns 
in America, architecturally. In Colonial 
times tavern life was held in so little esteem 
that, as a matter of fact, there is no Colonial 
tavern which has endeared itself to the public 
as certain historic taverns in England have 
succeeded in doing. On page 4860 appears 
the ‘building that was once upon a time the 
noted Green Tree Inn, of Germantown; but 
this, it will be seen, is merely a Pennsylvania- 
Dutch dwelling - house, and gives no sug- 
gestion of its use in history when General 
Washington and the Marquis de Lafayette 
were wont to stop at Germantown to “sup 
and lie.”’ 

The two English inns illustrated, namely, 
the “Unicorn” and ‘King’s Head,” convey 
something to the mind of what an ideal inn 
should be like. It should be situated near 
the centre of the village, close upon the side- 
walk line, but circumscribing, by wings and 
a high, paneled wall of brick, if you please, 
an inner court, mysterious and alluring, which 
may he extended rearward indefinitely, 
and filled with as much botanical pleasant- 
ness as may be. There will be bricks laid in 
walks that meander after the manner of 
parterres, and stopping before bowers, or 


summer-houses, furnished with suitable seats 
and tables (other than the rustic kind) for 
collations served out-of-doors. Add to the 
scene a fountain playing in the midst, and you 
have secured much ideal tavern atmosphere. 

Facing the street will be ‘‘ve greate hall,” 
with other apartments adjoining for the enter- 
tainment of guests, and ‘‘ye tap room”’ at 
the farther end. In one of the L’s opening 
upon the courtvard should be the dining- 
room; in the other the ballroom, the latter 
apartment extending through two stories 
for height, supplied with a gallery for spec- 
tators at one end and a musicians’ balcony at 
the other. If it could be so contrived that 
the tavern-coach might drive under an 
elliptic arch tunneled in the street elevation 
of the hotel, and so traverse the ballroom 
side of the courtvard, so much the better; 
because every advantage of a carriage 
entrance would thus be obtained without 
endangering the picture with an ugly excres- 
cence upon the exterior of the tavern, 
probably anachronistic. 

The coach will not carry the mail and its 
passengers very far, however—not farther 
than the railroad station; but if it be not more 
than a mile or so from the common, the coach 
may have lots of fun and opportunity for dis- 
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AN IDEAL VILLAGE TAVERN IN ENGLAND—‘“‘ THE KING'S HEAD” 
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A TYPICAL ENGLISH TAVERN—“‘ THE UNICORN” 
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play in going there and back several times a 
day; while the landlord will be amply repaid 
for its keep by the additional interest thus 
afforded his patrons. Nor must the sign- 
board be overlooked. It should swing quite 
over or a little to the side of the main entrance, 
and the crudest of bright pigments can do it 
no harm. We shall call this imaginary 
tavern ‘““The White Eagle,’ looking up the 
charges upon the devices of old taverns 
generally for the necessary archaism. If such 
an inn as this could be maintained as its 
appointments would indicate and require, I 
am sure that no one would be greatly upset 
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A VILLAGE BLOCK IN PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


in being kept out of his own home by the 
usual delays of contractors, while he lodged 
at the “White Eagle.” 
THE SHOPS 

The shops of the ideal village should be 
unobtrusive and few. The windows should 
be smaller than modern shop windows, flat, 
built even with the shop front or quaintly 
bowed with lights of glass not more than ten 
by twelve inches, divided by thick, archaic- 
ally moulded sash-bars. Some of them need 
not resemble shops at all. The ancient hospi- 
tal at Bristol, England (shown on this page), 
would make a most fascinating village block 
for shops upon the lower story and for offices 
above. The shop fronts of the village block 
erected recently at Princeton, New Jersey 
(shown above), are, however, the poorest fea- 
ture of that design. They are palpably modern 
shops without atmosphere. The street scene 
in Shrewsbury, Shropshire (also illustrated on 
this page), supplies a suggestion for the right 
sort of shops for an ideal village. 





AN ENGLISH STREET AND TAVERN IN 
SHREWSBURY, SHROPSHIRE 


THE PLAYHOUSE 


We have now to consider a class of building 
concerning which controversy is rife—how 
the playhouse should be planned and how 
constructed. The metropolitan playhouse is 
a different problem from that of the ideal 
village in magnitude only; in theory, it is 
the same, the reduced proposition being this: 
First, attract the audience to the playhouse. 
Second, let it see, hear, and be comfortable. 


Third, get it all out upon the sidewalk 





THE ANCIENT HOSPITAL AT BRISTOL, ENGLAND 
Would make a most fascinating village block 
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AN IDEAL VILLAGE HOUSE AT FOUR OCLOCK IN THE AFTERNOON—KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


again within the space of a minute or two, if 
necessary. 

The problem is not difficult in itself, and 
in the case of the ideal village is easily solved. 
We do not have to reckon with the everlasting 
rate-per-cent theory; we have an adequate 
sinking-fund consecrated to art and forever 
charged off the commercial ledger. The 
site is donated. We do not have to build 
the playhouse as a tenement behind the shops; 
on the contrary, we have architectural 
carle blanche, as did M. Gabriel, architect to 
Louis XV., when he designed a playhouse for 
the Marquise de Pompadour. We choose 





{HE MOST BEAUTIFUL DOORWAY IN SALEM, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


her favorite motij—the motif best suited 
to the theatre. The whole composition, to 
borrow a musical term, is written in three- 
quarter time—there is scarcely a straight 
line to be observed anywhere; everything 
arches, dips, or resolves into scrolls, for we 
are now in quest of somewhat different 
atmosphere—the atmosphere of music and 
the play. 

A corridor with numerous exits, and of 
sufficient amplitude to accommodate the 
entire audience without crowding, surrounds 
the auditorium wall, which is pierced by a 
continuous row of arched doorways. The 





THE TERRACE AND GARDEN IN THE REAR OF AN 
IDEAL VILLAGE HOUSE 
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parquet itself is again surrounded by a 
generous aisle, and thus the seating capacity 
of the house will be extremely disappoint- 
ing from the commercial standpoint, but 
extremely satisfactory from every other. A 
row of private boxes absorbs the balcony, each 
one the property of a representative family, 
as at the opera. The proscenium arch, above 





A RECESSED DOORWAY ON THE VILLAGE STREET 


The steps lead directly up from the sidewalk 


which is suspended an asbestos shutter, is 
lower than is usual in modern theatres. 
This ideal playhouse is not intended to be 
fire-proof, but -should it take fire—which is 
quite within the range of possibility at any 
time—well, one can get out of it. 


THE LIBRARY AND TOWN MEMORIALS 


The library is an important institution of 
every village whether ideal or otherwise. For 


THE IDEAL VILLAGE 


the former, the English-Gothic libraries 
of the universities would serve our purpose 
excellently, and they possess the additional 
value of novelty in this country, at the same 
time overflowing with ancestral history. 
The ideal library, however, needs less notice 
from my pen than any other feature of the 
village, because American architects have 





























AN IDEAL VILLAGE DOORWAY 


The best bit of architecture in Hopkinton, New Hampshire 


achieved greater success in its design, I may 
say, than in any other class of buildings. 
For years the village library has been a 
favorite form of memorial. 

But an ideal village may be hopelessly 
ruined by ill-advised memorials. Don’t build 
a Romanesque chapel! They are pretty 
enough, but they tell us no history —Ameri- 
can history; and I know vou do not want to 
be responsible for a single disturbing element. 
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THE IDEAL 


Make a memorial of the plavhouse, instead. 
And why not? National comedy is the art 
and literature of a people, combined. Yet 
here is a muse habitually dishonored. An 
ideal playhouse would do credit to the 
memory of any one. Let us not forget that 
splendid reply of the wife of Moliére to the 
priests who refused the greatest comic poet 
of France sepulture, ‘‘In Greece, they would 
have raised altars to him !”’ 

And I see no good reason why there should 
not be a memorial tavern. “‘The White 
Eagle,” just exploited, would prove a most 
graceful memorial. It is not at all necessary 
to confine ourselves to chapels, schools, and 
libraries. 


THE DWELLINGS 


One cannot build an ideal village, very 
well, without dwellings, though I have 
thought about them last; and here we need 
a supervising genius, indeed. For no matter 
how extensively cultivated an American 
may be, it is ten to one he knows next to 
nothing about architecture. It may never 
have occurred to him that architecture is 
only another name for expressing history by 
blocks, so that he remains in need of some 
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elementary grounding in the subject before 
he may be trusted to select the sort of house 
suitable to erect along the main street or 
facing the common of an ideal village. 

If the frontage be sufficient, then let me 
recommend an ideal village mansion that 
still stands in an admirable state of preser- 
vation on Federal Street at Salem. (See 
page 4858.) Or possibly one happens to be 
already the lucky possessor of a_ priceless 
original in need of restoration only. Exces- 
sive care will be necessary not to over-do it. 

But before I conclude, I want to show you 
an ideal village house at four o’clock in the 
afternoon—contributed by Keene, New 
Hampshire—which I owe it to find room for 
somewhere along the village street. Are 
not the slanting shadows irresistible—and 
that entry? 

And lastly, at the farther end of the village 
street, let there be a substantial mansion of 
brick with white trimmings, as illustrated on 
this page. I have left many unimproved sites , 
but we have the nucleus well established—be- 
sides, no ideal village may be ever quite 
finished. Not the least of its charm is that 
here we may combine philanthropy with 
amusement that shall last us out our lives. 
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THE MANSION AT THE END OF THE IDEAL VILLAGE STREET 





CHARLES P STEINMETZ 


A great electrician and inventor 
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HIS RAPID ADVANCE FROM A POOR GERMAN STUDENT TO 
AN AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL LEADER—AN INTIMATE STUDY 
OF ONE OF THE GREATEST INVENTORS IN THE WORLD 


BY 


ARTHUR GOODRICH 


NE of the greatest of living masters of 

() electricity—a man who has evolved 

a hundred practical devices and who 

is now the director of experimental efforts at 

the largest electrical works in the world—is 
Charles P. Steinmetz. 

I had seen him—‘‘the Professor,” as they 
call him familiarly—working, directing, and 
advising in the heart of the-large experi- 
mental laboratories ofgthe Schenectady Elec- 
trical Works, where blinding lights shoot out 
from half-closed doors and grating noises 
suggest that a mysterious power is being 
held in leash by the human workers in that 
labyrinth of rooms and passageways. I had 
not visited his home. One night, walking 
down the quiet street where he lives, I saw 
a strange greenish glow cut athwart the snow 
far ahead. 

“What’s that?”’ I asked my companion. 

“Steinmetz,” was the laconic reply. 

On nearer approach, a trimly built house 
came into view, surrounded with a weird 
brilliancy that came from rows of electric 
lights. 

Here I met Charles P. Steinmetz at home. 
He had just come from some important work 
in New York, and had brought with him a 
dozen cages of rare birds which he was trans- 
ferring, when I called, to a larger cage. As 
he worked, he talked rapidly, constructing his 
sentences in clear-cut English with a German 
accent. The task done, we went through 
rooms which a turn of his hand illuminated 
brilliantly. In a long conservatory thickly 
growing cacti bordered the walk that led 
to a fish-pond, where, in the day time, one 
can watch many kinds of fish in an under- 
ground aquarium. ‘Tropical flowers beyond, 
whose red blossoms lose their color in the 
green radiance, surrounded a little pool filled 
with young alligators; and a small cage at the 
further end contained a poisonous reptile 


from Central America. From the conserva- 
tory a covered passage led to a separate 
frame building in the rear, which contained 
complete experimental chemical, electrical, 
and mechanical laboratories. Here I saw 
sections of the mercury lamps which give the 
greenish glow I had seen. There were also 
electric motors of many sizes, rows of jars 
full of chemicals, lines of electrical machines, 
and all kinds of experimental apparatus. 
And across the table, coat off, smoking con- 
tinuously, was a man who is known wherever 
electricity is known, and whose career is a 
romance of achievement. 

Mr. Steinmetz was born in 1866 in Breslau, 
Germany, where his father was a railroad 
employee on a small salary. The boy spent 
hours at the station watching the trains. 
Anything mechanical attracted him. At the 
University of Breslau he _ specialized in 
mathematics, chemistry, and astronomy. He 
made a crude laboratory at his home, and 
experimented with machines and chemicals. 

Socialism was rampant in Germany, and 
the government, fearing revolution, enforced 
strict laws against the Socialists. Mr. Stein- 
metz enthusiastically joined the movement. 
When the editor of a Socialist paper was 
thrown into jail, Mr. Steinmetz, who had 
often written for the paper, took up his work. 
The police seized the paper and confiscated an 
edition which contained a number of Stein- 
metz’s articles. Other Socialistic publica- 
tions, however, had his help. Soon a news- 
paper was started under his direction, with 
an ignorant Polish store-keeper as nominal 
editor. Mr. Steinmetz was still a university 
student and, as such, could not legally sign 
himself editor. The police, who were growing 
constantly more active, suppressed the paper 
and reported Steinmetz’s connection with it 
to the university. They were working, also, 
for evidence against the agitators in the clubs 
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of Socialistic students, and for a time it was 
a contest of wits between them and the 
students. Each side carried on organized 
detective work, and watched carefully for 
any move of its antagonists. 

The natural action which the authorities 


of the university might have taken against - 


Steinmetz was delayed, partly because he 
was the most brilliant student in the col- 
lege, and partly because his teachers were— 
unavowedly, of course—in his favor. He 
was to graduate with high honors, and ex- 
pected to win a considerable amount of 
prize money for a thesis. Suddenly news 
came to him through one of the student 
detectives that a warrant from the public 
prosecutor of Breslau was out for his arrest. 
He eluded the police by buying a round-trip 
ticket to the mountains on the Austrian 
frontier. The police believed that he did 
not know that a warrant had been issued for 
his arrest. Assured by his purchase of the 
return ticket, they let him go. 

Steinmetz crossed the frontier to Vienna. 
Then he went to Zurich, because a large 
polytechnic school was there, and there he 
began to write on scientific subjects. His 
articles, which paid him $2 a week, appeared 
in a Zurich daily paper. He also wrote for 
German electrical papers, and tutored. He 
studied mechanical and electrical engineer 
ing and steam-engine designing. His am- 
bition at this time was to return to Breslau 
as soon as he could without fear of arrest, 
and take his degree at the university. He 
had planned to try for a professorship in 
mathematics. But at Zurich he met an 
American from San Francisco, with whom 
he formed a friendship that changed all his 
plans. 

The two young men lived together and 
became close friends. When the young 
American went back to America, Mr. Stein- 
metz went with him. In the steerage, he 
studied English. The two landed in New 
York with $20 between them. The only 
chances for employment Steinmetz could see 
were in two letters of introduction he had in 
his pocket. He knew no one in America. 

The two friends took a small room in 
Brooklyn. Mr. Steinmetz’s first letter of intro- 
duction brought a rebuff, but the second, 
directed to Rudolf Eickemeyer, in Yonkers, 
introduced him to a man who was to be an 
interested and kindly employer, co-worker 


and friend. He began work with Mr. Eicke- 
meyer as a draughtsman for $12 a week. 
His friend found employment in New Jersey, 
and for a year or more they lived along on 
their small incomes, cooking their own meals 
over a gas-stove. 

At Yonkers, Steinmetz experimented with 
iron for motors, and helped Mr. Eickemeyer 
to develop inventions of elevator motors. He 
wrote for the German periodical to which 
he had contributed from Zurich) and for 
the American electrical papers. These articles, 
on the theory of alternating currents, 
attracted widespread attention among elec- 
tricians, and when Mr. Eickemeyer’s factory 
was sold to the General Electric Company, 
it was commonly said that Steinmetz was 
the largest acquisition the company obtained. 
This happened four years after he landed in 
America. 

He left Mr. Eickemeyer to go to the factory 
of the General Electric Company at Lynn, 
Massachusetts. During the year he was 
there he worked chiefly at the plan, then new, 
of transmitting electricity over considerable 
distances for power and light. Here, and 
later at Schenectady, he also invented methods 
of controlling electrical transmission. His 
inventions now number 100. His mercury 
arc-lamp gives three times the amount of 
light for the same amount of power as the 
common arc-lamp. Its only fault is the lack 
of red in the color of its light. His new 
meridian incandescent light, which gives a 
diffused radiance, is already being used in 
offices and houses. A new arc light which 
contains every color is being brought to 
efficiency in his laboratories. 

When he went to the Schenectady works 
Steinmetz needed an experimental laboratory. 
He gradually equipped a complete workshop 
in a barn near his house. One night it 
burned down. Shortly afterward, he induced 
the company to fit up big laboratories at 
the works, where a score of electrical engineers 
and chemists now work with him. When he 
began to build his home, about three years 
ago, he constructed laboratories first and lived 
in them while the conservatory,-next, and then 
the main structure, were building. He spends 
most of his time there or at the works. 

Mr. Steinmetz is direct and exact. He reads 
much, and his library is filled with many 
kinds of books. He is well informed on the 
important questions of the day, and there is 
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scarcely a policy or a personality in national 
and international politics about which he has 
not definite and well-based opinions. He 
marshals these as he does facts in electricity 
and chemistry. 

His increasing information is quickly turned 
into practical results. He has.a mathemati- 
cal brain. One of his ablest assistants spent 
a number of days of hard work in solving 
an intricate-mathematical problem. When 
he had finished it, he asked Steinmetz to work 
it out. The inventor grasped the problem 
at once, counted on his fingers a few times, 
and gave the correct answer without touching 
pencil to paper. Yet he remarked recently: 
‘Mathematics is valuable only to obtain 
results. Mathematics for mathematics’ sake 
is foolishness.” 

Some years ago Steinmetz went into the 
Adirondacks with a hunting party of friends. 
Not caring to hunt, he was often left alone 
at the little lodge that was made the party’s 
headquarters. One night before the camp- 
fire a mathematical question came into his 
head. To settle it, he needed a table of 
logarithms which could not have been 
found within miles of the camp. He remem- 
bered a few figures, and in a short time had 
worked out an entire table of logarithms for 
himself, and from it solved the problem. 
This mathematical sense, which was origin- 
ally trained by hard study at Breslau, makes 
it possible for him to answer quickly the 
rapid fire of questions his aids hurl at him 
daily. 

The laboratory workers come to him con- 
stantly for advice and direction. Eighteen 
thousand employees stand ready to work out 
his ideas. With the men he is always genial 
and democratic. When any business matter 
needs settling, he settles it in determined 
fashion. He is as independent as he is good- 
natured. When the heads of the works 
made a rule against smoking in the factory, 
Mr. Steinmetz said he would smoke or leave. 
He did not leave. ‘‘He can accomplish 
more in an hour,” said one of his assistants, 
“than I can do in a week.”” If some difficult 
problem needs solution at the works, it is 
nearly always taken to Steinmetz. 

Not long ago there was an explosion ina 
man-hole in New York City which made 
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great trouble for an electric railroad. Many 
local engineers tried to find the cause of the 
trouble and gave various unsatisfactory 
explanations. The matter was brought to 
Mr. Steinmetz’s attention. In afew moments 
he asked how certain adjacent wires in the 


man-hole were covered. Here, indeed, was 
the trouble. It was simple, but no one else 
had thought of it. He takes the short cut 
to the essential thing. It-is characteristic 
of all his work. 

Away from the laboratories, he is always 
busy. Aside from his library, where there 
are always a number of books put aside for 
the next opportunity for reading, his con- 
servatory interests him. He is fond of nature. 
He has a camp on the Mohawk River, where 
he spends his summers. While there he 
cooks his own meals, and makes his guests 
rough it with him. He is in a canoe or in the 
water most of the time, and on sunny days 
spends hours on a raft, in his bathing-suit, 
reading and working. He never wears an 
overcoat in winter, and is always hearty and 
well. But he does not do these things to keep 
well. He does them because he enjoys doing 
them. 

Although he receives a large salary, he 
has refused chances to enlarge it, saying that 
he was getting as muck as any man should 
receive. For example, he is a professor at 
Union College, and, when the expected en- 
dowment for his work was not provided, he 
went on with the work. The men at the 
works welcome him at their homes and are 
received cordially at his house. One of them 
calls him ‘“‘Dad.’’ At Schenectady he is 
known as ‘“‘The Professor.”” Many a young 
man in Schenectady has him to thank for 
encouragement and practical help. 

A few years ago Steinmetz was a poor 
young German scholar; today he is a well-to- 
do American captain of industry. He is a 
naturalized American citizen and proud of it. 
Since his successes here he has been back to 
Germany, but he was homesick for this coun- 
try and the Schenectady shops, for his work 
and his friends. It was here that, after a 
youth of struggle and drudgery abroad, he 
found the work that is joy to him—work 
that has made him one of the greatest elec- 
tricians of the age. 








FIFTY YEARS OF KANSAS 


WHAT THE STATE HAS BECOME SINCE THE PASSAGE OF THE KANSAS- 
NEBRASKA BILL, THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF WHICH WAS RECENTLY 
CELEBRATED—A STUDY OF A GENERATION OF STATE-BUILDING IN THE WEST 


BY 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


niversary of the signing of the Kansas- 

Nebraska bill—the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise. Fifty years ago was a period of 
transition in American politics. The heroes of 
the thirties and forties were leaving the stage 
of activity and the new heroes were entering. 
Calhoun, Clay, and Webster had said their 
lines. Lincoln, Seward, Grant, and the war 
heroes were waiting in the wings for oppor- 
tunity to give them the cue. In the territory 
of Kansas, the five years that followed the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise were 
years of bloodshed, which inflamed the whole 
nation to Civil War. For without the burn- 
ing of Lawrence, and the raids of John Brown, 
and other outlawries of the border, Sumter 
might not have been attacked. 

‘The events from the signing of the Mis- 
souri Compromise bill to Appomatox were 
inevitably logical. The absolute right and 
wrong of the contest, in the large way, history 
has settled irrevocably. But the rights and 
wrongs of each of the veers and turnings of 
the road that led from one event to the 
other, through all the labyrinths of border 
ruffianism and across the devious trails of 
Price and Lane and Jennison, may not be set 
down so easily. But the rancors that were 
kindled in the border wars are growing cold 
in grass-grown graves. The children and 
the children’s children of the men who were at 
one another’s throats in those days of hate and 
lust for vengeance are marrying and giving 
in marriage across the lines, and the story 
of the early struggle will soon be as a tale 
that is told. Fathers will be honored for 
the way they fought, not altogether for the 
cause that called them out. To those who 
won it may seem unfair, but it is the way of 
the world, inexorable and changeless. For 
the 


T May, Kansas celebrated the fiftieth an- 


“dawn is here and the day is near, and the dead 
must be forgot.” 


But in the settlement and growth of Kan- 
sas, as well as that of the neighboring trans- 
Missouri States, there has been no malice; 
the characters are all heroes and Americans 
in this story—with no villains to mar the 
plot. The story of the settlement of Kansas 
is, like the story of the American colonies, 
like the story of the coming of the Normans, 
like the story of the Saxon conquest—a 
story of pluck. 

Fifty years ago Kansas was marked on the 
maps a desert, and for the most part it was 
a desert indeed. It is an upland country 
chiefly, a vast plateau, veined sparsely with 
creeks, and arteried with a few rivers that 
were swollen with the floods of spring and, 
through the season of growing crops, oozed 
sluggishly in pools on the parching white 
sand. Before civilized man came to grapple 
it, this desert lay green and tempting in May 
and June and brown and dreary the rest of 
the year. Along the streams the giant blue- 
stem grass hid the deer and antelope, and 
formed a place of forage for the coyote and 
the gray wolf that lived in the limestone 
ledges upon the bluffs. Every fall, from 
the State’s northern to its southern boundary, 
great prairie fires, house-high, roared over the 
plain and marked it with ribbons of black 
desolation scores of miles wide. For the north 
wind and the south wind that carried the 
fires across this prairie made forests im- 
possible, and no creature not fleet of foot 
or light of wing could make the place its 
habitat. 

The Mormons and the forty-niners left 
sunflower seeds by the roadside, and the 
yellow flowers in their season marked with a 
blaze of glory the few trails that followed the 
ridges of the long east- and west-stretching 
hills. These trails were transcontinental— 
the California Trail, the Santa Fe Trail, the 
Pike’s Peak Trail. On these trails or near 
them the forts and trading-posts of the gov- 
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ernment, and the relay stations of the freight- 
ers and the mail carriers were found. He 
who would venture north or south from these 
highways had only the sun and the stars 
to guide him. And when settlers did come 
into the prairie, their early journeys over the 
virgin trackless sod were accompanied by a 
music that has been still for these twenty 
years: the purring of the tall blue-stem under 
the wagon-bed, in the rich valleys, marked 
with a strangely syncopated time as the 
heads of the resin weeds tattooed upon the 
wagon bed and spokes. It was a sound like 
the lapping of velvet waves upon golden 
sands, and many and many a child lying 
curled up on the bottom of the mover’s 
wagon has known it for his lullaby. And 
in the dreams of thousands of men and 
women of mature years, pilgrims in the 
uttermost parts of the earth, this song of the 
blue-stem, and the resin weeds’ tattoo 
come bringing with them a memory of clear, 
blue sky, hung at the horizon with long, 
trailing clouds that beckoned into an en- 
chanted distance. So came the settlers to 
Kansas. 

Civilization upon the 4,000-foot slope that 
rises westward from the Missouri River to 
the Rockies planted itself permanently at 
the rate of about a mile a month. There 
were, of course, waves of population, reaching 
out into the wilderness, from time to time; 
but they were often beaten back, so the slow 
rise of man’s domination over the desert was 
accomplished by a tide rather than by a 
flood. 

There are, roughly speaking, five different 
agricultural levels, or steps, in the State, 
between the eastern and the western bounda- 
ries. On each of these levels different seeds 
and different crops and different methods of 
growing crops must be used to farm the land 
successfully. If men could have known this 
in advance, Kansas would have been settled, 
and delivered ready-made to the Nation, 
as a self-sustaining commonwealth in the 
early seventies. For thousands of dollars— 
perhaps millions, when one considers the 
fruitless time and labor—were wasted in 
learning that the seed -corn from the border 
will not grow well in the central portion of 
the State, owing to the difference in altitude, 
which makes a difference in the growing 
season; in learning that there are areas where 
corn will not grow profitably at all; in learning 
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that corn as a selling crop will grow profitably 
nowhere upon the soil of the State; in learning 
that the profit in corn is in feeding it to cattle; 
in learning that whet is the only selling crop 
that the western and central part of the State 
will grow; in learning that kaffir corn, sorghum 
and alfalfa are dry-weather crops which insure 
the Kansas farmer absolutely against drouth; 
in learning that short horn and Hereford 
cattle pay better than native stock; in learning 
the value of the cow and the hen as by- 
products of the big products of the farm. 

But these things have been known of men 
in Kansas for nearly ten years now; and since 
they became well-grounded in the Kansas 
mind there has been no talk of drouth; it 
rains enough in Kansas every year; it has 
rained enough in Kansas probably since the 
carboniferous period. But the Kansans of 
the seventies and eighties did not know how 
to choose and plant and harvest so that 
the rain-fall would occur at the proper 
season for their crops. The tuition in the 
school of experience was high; and the pupils 
had to earn this tuition as they went along. 
It was hard work—heart-breaking, cruel work; 
many were called and few were chosen. All 
over the country, from Alaska to Florida, 
one finds ladies and gentlemen who have 
received their degrees from the Kansas school 
of experience. If they were gathered back 
to their alma mater, the “standing room only” 
sign would go up in short order. 

And now that Kansas has conquered the 
soil, getting crops from it with bountiful 
regularity, she is delving into the ground. 
In the southeastern triangle of the State, the 
ten years last past have brought important 
discoveries of coal and oil and gas, and zine 
and lead. The Iron Mountains of Missouri 
are near by, and smelters and foundries and 
allied industries, that need cheap fuel, are 
filling up southeastern Kansas, changing its 
economic status from agricultural to manu- 
facturing. The gas and coal and oil belt 
is pushing farther and farther back into the 
State. It is not unlikely that half the area 
of Kansas may cover valuable fuel prod- 
ucts. Since 1894, Kansas has pulled herself 
out of debt; her proportion of rented farms 
is smaller than that of any other State in 
the trans-Missouri country. Seven-tenths of 
the homes of the people are owned. The 
railroad mileage of the State is larger than that 
of any other American State in proportion 
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to the population. The per capita wealth 
of Kansas may not be larger than that of 
New York, but Kansas wealth is more evenly 
distributed. There are no rich men—not 
a dozen men in the State worth more than 
$1,000,000; not 200 worth $500,000, but 
thousands worth from $5,000 to $10,000, and 
scores worth $100,000. The money of the few 
Kansas rich men has been earned and saved. 

But the chief glory of Kansas is not her 
material wealth, but her schools. In the 
amount of money spent for schools in pro- 
portion to the wealth and population of the 
State, Kansas ranks fourteenth. The most 
considerable item of the Kansan’s taxes 
are school taxes. And at these he does not 
grumble. For most of the school money 
is spent in the school districts. There is a 
county high school law—drafted, by the way, 
by Dr. James H. Canfield, now Librarian of 
Columbia University—and this law is growing 
popular in the State after more than half a 
score of years of desuetude. It permits 
counties to establish public high schools, 
which are really academies, out of the public 
taxes. Above these academies are the State 
Normal School, the State Agricultural College 
and the State University—institutions shel- 
tering a student population of 5,000, who are 
receiving first-rate collegiate or special 
technical instruction absolutely free. Two 
dozen denominational schools, academies, 
and colleges will increase the student body 
in Kansas to 10,000 young men and women. 
For practically all Kansas schools are co- 
educational. 

Unquestionably, the money spent for schools 
and colleges in the State has produced a 
citizenship peculiar, in some degree, to Kansas. 
For Kansas has been called the Paris of the 
States; which means that the people being 
highly literate are quick to perceive half- 
truths, and are easily excited and always 
ready toact. Especially does anything appeal 
to Kansas which has a moral or emotional 
character. The State’s judgments of men 
and measures are frequently unsound, and 
the Kansas political type is therefore some- 
times freakish and impossible—or at least 
highly improbable, as a public person. This 


comes from the fact that Kansas would 
sometimes rather be wrong than slow; as a 
State, we read many newspapers, and there- 
fore listen easily. Time and again bad men 
have come into favor and power in Kansas on 
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moral issues which, of course, being in shifty 
hands, were never realized. Kansas has not 
learned that the movement which pro- 
claims methods and not men will never 
succeed; that it is men, and not what they 
preach, that make or unmake gocd govern- 
ment. Schools, however excellent they may 
be, can teach men and women to read, but 
not to reason; as a State, Kansas has inherited 
a Puritan conscience, but time and again 
she has allied herself with Black George 
because he preached noble things and 
promised much. 

The State was founded by people who 
were called there through appeals to their 
emotions on a moral issue, and over and over, 
since the founding of the State, the people 
have been swayed by emotional waves. The 
Greenbackers found comfort in Kansas; the 
Prohibitionists have held the State for 
twenty years against all assaults; the protec- 
tive tariff as a shield for American industries 
carried the State when Kansas had only 
agriculture to protect; fiat money as a means 
of relieving the poor appealed to Kansas in 
1890 and 1892; and free silver swept the 
State in 1896. In 1900, Kansas believed 
that the nation had a great duty before it 
in the Philippines; and this year, though 
Kansas made a point of being the first 
northern State to instruct for Roosevelt, she 
headed her delegation to the National Con- 
vention with two of Mr. Harriman’s railroad 
attorneys. 

But only in politics, and there only once in a 
long time, does Kansas furnish the apotheosis 
of the half-baked. And politics is a small 
part of the affairs of this life. In business, 
in matters social, Kansas is sane and shrewd 
and admirable. It is a remarkable thing what 
these trans-Missouri States have done in fifty 
years—to build up a commonwealth of people 
who came here poor; to establish institutions, 
and pay for them out of the savings of the 
people year by year; to justify a credit equal 
to that of many States three times as old and 
ten times as rich. This Kansas has done. 
It has required hard work and pluck to do 
it. These are the bases of the Kansas char- 
acter. This is a foundation laid upon the 
solid rock. If there are any unfortunate 
idiosyncrasies in the Kansas people they 
are only skin deep, and only such as are 
common to the Middle West, and time will 
remove them. 
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HE modern lawyer is not the lawver 
of American tradition, but a product 
of our new civilization. The popu- 
lation of the United States could not increase 
by such tremendous strides as it has made 
without creating new demands for men to 
adjust legal difficulties constantly arising. 
Nor could our per capita wealth jump from 
$1,038 in 1890 to $1,235 in 1900 without pro- 
portionate need for the services of lawyers. 
But some fields of legal work which formerly 
lawyers monopolized trust companies and 
title insurance companies have entered and 
now control. 

A lawyer may still be asked to search a 
real-estate title. His client, however, is not 
a human being, but a corporation—a title 
insurance company. Before the lawyer’s 
services are called for, a trained clerk has 
delved into records, and the lawyer is re- 
tained merely to verify the report of this 
clerk. A title corporation employs a large 
number of attorneys at such tasks, but they 
are never paid more than $35 or $40 a week. 
Once the accuracy of the record becomes 
established, the need for further legal services 
concerning it is exhausted. Even competing 
corporations of this kind codperate to prevent 
duplication of legal work. The modern 
lawyer may be asked to draw up a will. 
Again, his client is a trust company, which 
is to be named as executor in the proposed 
testament. The same thing happens in the 
preparation of bonds and mortgages. Lawyers 
must do the actual work, as formerly, but 
corporations take the responsibility and get 
most of the compensation. 

It is contended that trusts have concen- 
trated into a few hands legal work which the 
constituent manufacturing concerns compos- 
ing the trusts formerly had done by their 
individual counsel. This is true to a certain 
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extent, but it is also true that from 1890 to 
1g00—an era of combinations—the actual 
number of manufacturing establishments in- 
creased from 355,415 to 512,734. The Amer- 
ican Patent-Office is issuing more patents 
than ever before. New inventions create new 
industries, which demand legal advice and 
assistance. While the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, for example—the Telephone Trust— 
has in late years been expanding enormously, 
the independent telephone industry has de- 
veloped even more extensively. The tele- 
phone is being carried to farm-houses in the 
far South and in remote sections of the 
West. The independent telephone manu- 
facturer is doing it. It creates additional 
work for the lawyer. And what is happening 
in this industry is happening in many others, 

The vast development of modern insurance 
has opened another new field for lawyers, 
Fifty years ago, when old-time attorneys were 
performing time-honored duties, the total 
assets of the life insurance companies of 
America aggregated only $4,000,000. To-day 
those accumulations are more than $2,000,- 
000,000. Nearly 20,000,000 life insurance 
policies are carried by American companies, 
Every death claim must be sanctioned by a 
lawyer. An extraordinary number of fraud- 
ulent demands are made. The lawyers must 
be the companies’ protectors. These great 
insurance associations have interests in every 
civilized nation. They invest in hundreds of 
millions of dollars’ worth of real estate 
mortgages. They engage in extensive build- 
ing operations. To protect their properties, 
to save themselves from fraud, to advance 
their multifarious interests, these companies 
now have their own lawyers stationed in 
every State in the nation, in addition to the 
large corps detailed for service at the home 
offices. 
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The courts themselves are creating new 
demands for the lawyer. It is absolutely 
impossible for any one man to keep track of 
all the decisions they render. As a result, 
several large corporations now exist for the 
sole purpose of preparing and publishing ac- 
curate digests of these multitudinous de- 
cisions. One such corporation in New York 
State employs 150 trained lawyers at such 
tasks. These men may be found hard at work 
in the large office buildings of the great 
cities. They are, in truth, briefless barristers, 
yet they are gaining a comfortable livelihood 
in the practice of the law. 

This age has created new professions, like 
those of the promoter and the negotiator, in 
which an accurate and comprehensive knowl- 
edge of law is necessary. By “ promoter” is 
not meant the unscrupulous individual who 
seeks to foist upon an innocent public securi- 
ties which have no value, but the man who 
can represent accurately and honestly, and at 
the same time most effectively, the oppor- 
tunities and the values of investments in new 
industries. Negotiators might be called the 
salvage corps of modern business. But for 
the intervention of such men, trained in the 
diplomacy of both law and commerce, warring 
financial interests might often bring one 
another to complete ruin. A striking instance 
of the value of such a service was the settle- 
ment, some years ago, of the violent contro- 
versy between the meat packers and the 
Union Stock Yards of Chicago. Each of 
these interests was threatening to annihilate 
the other. All the resources of business had 
failed ; recourse to the courts would have been 
disastrous. Lawyers secured peace. 

In this strenuous age of commercialism, 
the presence of a lawyer is demanded within 
the very offices of great business establish- 
ments. As Mr. James B. Dill expresses it, 
the lawyer has become in fact a ‘‘legal partner 
of trade.” The lawyer is an indispensable 
figure in the great financial and industrial 
development of this country. Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan recognized this when he invited 
Charles Steele, a keen and sagacious lawyer, 
to become a member of his banking firm. 
Few great corporations now attempt to do 
business without a lawyer on their board of 
directors. Lawyers are responsible for most 


of the great deals which financiers and bankers 
are credited with. 
It was William Nelson Cromwell, a New 
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York lawyer, who first suggested the formation 
of the United States Steel Corporation as 
a way out of the tangles which threatened 
to enmesh the entire steel industry of the 
‘country. It was a lawyer—S. C. T. Dodd— 
who designed the original Standard Oil Trust, 
and who, when Mr. Rockefeller and his friends 
were bewildered by an Ohio decision dis- 
charging the original trustees, formed the 
present plan which so far has withstood every 
assault. Few great corporations ‘in this 
country have as little important litigation as 
the Standard Oil Company. It is not Mr. 
Rockefeller, but Mr. Dodd, who is responsible 
for it. 

But the new fields open to the American 
lawyer are not confined to the boundaries of 
the United States. Since the Spanish War, 
an entirely new set of problems has arisen, 
due to our activities in international com- 
merce. We have arrived at the period of 
the American international bank, with its 
branches throughout the world, coming into 
contact with the laws of many peoples. Our 
foreign trade has astonished the nations. A 
growing demand has arisen for men with a 
knowledge of international law-——-men who 
can go into foreign countries and represent 
the legal interests of American exporters there. 
To-day, fully 500 American attorneys repre- 
sent American interests in Paris. Yet this 
whole field of international law is a field 
comparatively undeveloped by the American 
lawyer. The interests, the problems, . and 
the opportunity are all new. Nor is this 
work a substitute for something which has 
been done in the past. It is a positive 
addition to old duties. 

In view of this rapidly widening field of 
activity, the supply of lawyers does not 
exceed the demand. In 1890, there were 
89,630 members of the bar in the United 
States, or one to every 698 of the population. 
According to the census of 1900, the total 
number was 114,703, or one to every 659 of 
the population. There is, and will be for a 
long time, plenty of work for the good 
lawyer to do. 

But what are the chances of success in the 
law, and what does success mean? Again, 
old-fashioned conditions are revolutionized. 
Getting a start is more difficult than ever 
before. In the great cities, new men usually 
begin as clerks in the offices of the great firms. 
In some of these establishments there may 
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JOHN E. PARSONS 
His great legal success has been as counsel for the Sugar Trust. 
He is prominent in church work, having been a member 
of the recent Presbyterian Revision 
Committee 
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FRANCIS LYNDE STETSON 
General counsel for J. P. Morgan. He directed the legal work in 
the creation of the United States Steel 
Corporation 


Photographed by Hollinger 
HON. JOSEPH H. CHOATE 
At present United States Ambassador to Great Britain. Before his 
retirement from the bar he was preéminent as an advocate. 
His argument secured the Supreme Court decision 
declaring an income tax unconstitutional 
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EDWARD M. SHEPARD 
Whose most notable work has been as counsel to the Rapid Transit 
Commission of New York City. He is at present local 
counsel of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
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ELIHU ROOT 


Who, as Secretary of War, has been mainly responsible for the 
legal arrangements in the administration of the Philippines 
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WILLIAM NELSON CROMWELL 
Who originated the idea of forming the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration to prevent a disastrous steel war. He also man- 
aged the sale of the Panama Canal Company’s 
rights to the United States 


be twenty or thirty such beginners. Their 
ranks are usually recruited from the honor 
men of law schools and the editors of law 
school periodicals. . 

At the start, these clerks are paid but 
meagre salaries. Forty or fifty dollars a 
month is the best pay in the most desirable 
offices. Sometimes, by the taking prompt 
advantage of opportunities, a man rises to a 
salary of $2,500 within two or three years. 
Two more years, and he may get $5,000 a 
year. When a man has reached that stage 
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RICHARD OLNEY 


A modern lawyer as distinguished in his gga as he is in 
politics and in scholarship 


he is either admitted into the firm or he 
starts out independently. 
The step from this point to the headship of 


the great firms is not long. Many men make 
it very early in life. The concentration of 
work in the hands of these large and influential 
firms is the most striking feature of the 
practice of modern law in the cities. One 
New York firm like this occupies two capa- 
cious floors of a huge office building. Its 
operating expenses alone amount to more 
than $100,000 a year. Its bills for stenog- 
raphy and printing amount to tens of thou- 
sands of dollars. A large banking department 
is a part of its regular machinery, and two 
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bookkeepers are required to record its ac- 
counts. Its library of law books would be 
a magnificent adjunct to a university with a 
good law school. 

~ No division of labor, however, such as 
prevails in manufacturing establishments, has 
vet been found possible in the actual practice 
of the law. No substitute has yet been dis- 
covered for the trained wisdom and the acute 
discrimination of an able lawyer. <A firm 
is merely an aggregation of lawyers who, for 
the sake of convenience, occupy the same 
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JAMES B. DILL 


Who is said to have received $1,000,000 for settling the dispute be- 
tween Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Frick. Mr. Dill has had 
more to do than any other man with the 
creation of the New Jersey 
corporation law 


suite of offices, use the same subordinate 
employees, share miscellaneous administra- 
tive expenses, and assist one another in such 
incidental ways as may arise. No client is 
the client of the firm, in actual truth; he is 
the client of an individual member of the 
firm. Nor are various phases of the firm’s 
cases divided. <Any litigation is left to the 
sole direction of the partner in charge of it. 

The great modern legal establishments 
usually consist of from three to six members. 
The senior member is the chief business- 
bringer. He has probably achieved a great 
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JAMES C. CARTER 
For the past several years the undisputed leader of the American bar 
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ROBERT M. MORSE 
Who is at the head of the legal profession in Boston 
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ALBERT B. CUMMINS JOHN G. CARLISLE 


Governor of lowa, who made a reputation as an advocate before he Who has achieved the almost unique distinction of succeeding as a 
became conspicuous in politics corporation lawyer after many years of active 
political life 
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WILLIAM B. HORNBLOWER JUDSON HARMON 


The head of the firm which has the largest miscellaneous practice | Of Cincinnati—formerly Attorney-General of the United States, and 
in New York City now President of the Ohio Bar Association 














reputation in some famous case. Sometimes 
the field of politics is invaded to get a famous 
name to place at the head of the establish- 
ment. Speaker Thomas B. Reed became 
senior partner in a strong New York firm 
after twenty years’ absence from the practice 
of law. Former Secretary of the Treasury 
John G. Carlisle was another of these recruits 
from the ranks of statesmanship. Some- 
times, although the two cases mentioned were 
exceptions, it happens that the distinguished 
name fails to attract business. Mere names 
do not win judgments at court or protect 
corporations from legal trouble. 

Very often the heads of these firms are 
specialists to a limited degree. One lawyer 
may have made a particularly thorough study 
of the law of trust companies, but he may be 
called upon for a different kind of work. The 
president of a large New York trust company 
was the client of one of the leaders of the bar 
in that city. One -night the president’s 
wife’s jewels were stolen by a maid. A 
reward was offered for their recovery. There- 
upon the maid returned the booty and 
demanded the reward. The president of the 
trust company immediately sought his counsel 
and demanded that he go into a petty court 
and protect the wife against such unjust 
exactions. And the great trust company 
specialist did it. A lawyer may have his 
specialty, but if he is to be conspicuously 
successful he must be prepared to. give 
advice upon any kind of legal proposition. 

“Show me how I may do this thing’ — 
that is often the command of the capitalist 
to the counsellor. The lawyer does not 
inquire into the motives—be they sinister or 
benevolent—of his client. It is frequently 
his work merely to devise means by which the 
proposed object may be realized without 
transgressing the letter of the law. One 
well-known New York attorney not long ago 
remarked jocularly to his friends that he 
was “‘counsel-in-chief to the criminal-rich.”’ 

And what sort of life does the successful 
lawyer lead? What is the price of his 
success? I know a prominent New York 
corporation lawyer who is out of bed at five 
o'clock in the morning, and, after taking 
exercise, is ready for breakfast at half-past 
six. He is at his office in Wall Street at 
eight o’clock. His secretary and his stenog- 
rapher await him. Dictation begins at once 
of the rough outline of a brief to be prepared. 
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He follows this with dictating memoranda 
for his clerks, specifying certain questions of 
law and of fact which he desires looked into 
during the day. At nine o’clock he reads 
and answers important letters which his 
secretary has sorted out for his attention. At 
half-past nine he is ready for consultations 
with clients. From that time until four or 
five in the afternoon he is in continuous 
attendance, either before courts (generally of 
appellate jurisdiction), at meetings of boards 
of directors, or in consultation. 

At perhaps half-past four the lawyer is 
ready to receive reports from his clerks. 
They are required to report solely upon the 
point entrusted to them. Often they have 
no idea whatever of the main issue involved. 
Little or nothing is left to their judgment 
or discretion. It is merely desired to know 
what the law and the cases are upon some 
particular point. They are expected to 
report accurately, concisely, and quickly. 
Making every minute count is essential to the 
work of a modern law firm. This miscel- 
laneous work continues until perhaps half-past 
six o’clock, when the day’s labor down town 
is at anend. Some lawyers even make use of 
the time consumed in going home. During 
the summer months, William Nelson Crom- 
well spends his nights on the New Jersey 
coast. He goes down by boat each afternoon, 
but a large state-room on that vessel is 
equipped with desk and typewriter and 
stenographer, that full use may be made of 
the precious hour devoted tothe trip. During 
the winter he will probably be ready for 
dinner at half-past seven. An office boy has 
gone ahead of him, carrying a green bag full 
of books and papers, which are to be con- 
sidered during the evening. One of the im- 
portant papers is the rough draft of that 
brief which was outlined in the early morning. 
In the light of the reports from the clerks, 
that argument must now be polished. Two 
or three hours will be spent in such work 
before the full day’s task is completed. 

It is the practice of one important lawyer, 
after presenting his argument to a court, to 
dictate to a stenographer any points he may 
desire especially to remember in case it should 
be necessary to take up that matter again. 
The papers are then turned over to his secre- 
tary and the whole subject dismissed from 
his mind. If any point of possible future 
interest comes before a meeting of directors 
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which he attends, he loses no time afterward 
in dictating his ideas on that point to his 
amanuensis. After consultations with clients, 
he follows the same practice. When sub- 
jects of such divergent character follow one 
another so rapidly, it is futile to depend upon 
memory for anything. All memoranda and 
documents of such a lawyer are carefully in- 
dexed by a card system, so that everything 
is available for immediate use. 

Moreover, it is necessary, in addition to all 
his routine, for the progressive lawyer to keep 
in daily touch with the decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court and the more important 
lower courts. Many lawyers pay $150 a 
year for printed copies of all decisions of the 
Federal Supreme Court, mailed immediately 
upon being handed down. More than one 
attorney has won brilliant victories before 
that tribunal because he was familiar with 
the court’s decisions just rendered, while the 
opposing counsel was waiting until the 
published document had come to reveal the 
important news. 

In all this pressure of activity there is 
almost no time for social diversion. The 
wives and the daughters must enjoy that by 
themselves. There is no leisure for the 
theatre and the opera. There is no oppor- 
tunity for that cultivation of polite literature 
which in the past has added such grace and 
richness to the profession of the law. 

But the reward is stupendous. The suc- 
cessful modern lawyer is the most highly 
paid brain-worker in the world. There was 
a time when the lawyer sought to charge each 
particular client all that he thought that 
client would pay. The lawyer of today aims 
to charge so that his account will appear on 
the profit side of his client’s ledger. 

William Nelson Cromwell is to receive 
$2,000,000 for selling the rights of the Panama 
Canal Company to the United States. But 
for Mr. Cromwell’s extraordinary patience 
and skill the Isthmian canal might have been 
built through Nicaragua, and the Panama 
Canal Company would have remained in its 
defunct condition. 

William D. Guthrie is said to have re- 
ceived $1,000,000 for breaking the will of 
Henry B. Plant. As a result, Mrs. Plant 
obtained $7,000,000 or $8,000,000. But for 
Mr. Guthrie, her share of the estate would 
have been exceedingly small. James B. 
Dill is credited with having been paid 
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$1,000,000 for settling the famous dispute 
between Mr. Andrew Carnegie and Mr. Henry 
Frick. A legal fight would probably have 
resulted disastrously to every one concerned. 
It is not known how much Francis Lynde 
Stetson is paid as the general counsel of 
J. Pierpont Morgan, though it is estimated 
on Wall Street that Mr. Morgan gives him an 
annual retainer of $50,000 merely for first 
call upon Mr. Stetson’s time, all actual 
services being paid for in addition. 

There are so few lawyers who are equal to 


‘the bewildering demands of modern legal. 


and industrial conditions that those few can 
command tremendous remuneration. It is 
a still more striking fact that all of these 
lawyers of great fees and powerful clients 
have much more work thrust upon them than 
they can possibly do. Most of it is work that 
they, and they alone, can do with the pre- 
cision and perfection necessary for the task. 

But there is another side. It is frequently 
remarked that important members of the bar 
are becoming less and less public figures. 
Bankers and merchants become personalities 
whom the public delights to honor for their 
good works. The doctor is known for his 
wonderful operations. He lectures and per- 
forms before clinics. But the crowded state 
of the legal profession, the wide diversity 
of interests, and the decreasing importance 
attached to court work, keep the lawyer from 
the public eye and obliterate his record 
after he is dead. 

“It is true that my financial reward is very 
great,’’ remarked one of the most successful of 
American lawyers to me. ‘“‘But I do not 
work for myself. My day is spent in design- 
ing and planning for other men. My work is 
not my own. I am another man’s tool. I 
have no time or strength for lending assist- 
ance and advice to charities, libraries, hos- 
pitals, or churches. After my success is 
achieved, I cannot retire and continue to 
receive my income, as can the merchant, the 
banker, or the manufacturer. So jealous is 
my profession that it allows me no oppor- 
tunity to participate in politics and social 
reform—privileges the old-fashioned lawyers 
delighted in. My life is a constant grind, 
redeemed only by the large income it brings 
me. Even my success is but a reputation. 
The public cares nothing for my personality, 
and, outside of the members of the bar, but 
few people ever heard my name.” 
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THE SUPERSEDING OF STEAM-POWER 


GAS -ENGINES OFFER A NEW FORM OF POWER FOR FACTORIES 
10,000-TON CRUISER ABLE TO GO AROUND 
WITHOUT TAKING ON FUEL— TORPEDO-BOAT ACTIVITY 
HOW THE POWER IS PRODUCED—A NEW ERA 


THE WORLD 
INCREASED — 
IN MACHINE ACTIVITY 


BY 


LEWIS 


SMALL Russian fleet on its way to 
A the East, at the beginning of the 
war with Japan, put back from the 
Red Sea to the Baltic because it ran out of 
coal, and no neutral port would provide them 
with more than enough to reach the nearest 
Russian harbor. The scope of a modern 
battle-ship, in brief, depends on her coal- 
supply. That scope has always been re- 
stricted to distances comparatively short. 
When the Oregon, for example, made her 
famous run from San Francisco to Cuba, 
she had to stop and coal at Valparaiso. And 
yet so great a revolution has come about in 
methods of producing power that a 10,000 ton 
cruiser of twenty-one knots an hour could 
today proceed around the world at fourteen 
knots without taking on fuel and without 
sacrificing any of her war efficiency. New 
kinds of engines have come into vogue which 
suggest facts larger even than this. I have 
been led, lately, to think that the develop- 
ment of the steam-engine, almost to the ex- 
clusion of the gas-engine, has been a mistake, 
and that we are now at the beginning of a new 
era in the use of power. 

The steam-engine became the machine 
with which most modern industrial activity 
has been carried on because it was possible 
in the steam-engine to secure fifteen pounds 
of power simply by condensation of steam. 
Ericsson invented a crude hot-air engine, but 
the piston of this was so large that it took 
all the pressure the hot-air developed to 
move it. So the hot-air engine received 
little attention and the steam-engine monopo- 
lized the study of engineers. The compound 
engine followed the simple, and then came 
triple- and quadruple-expansion engines. 
The water-tube boiler came into use, and also 
the rotary engine, which is lighter than the 
ordinary engine and for high powers less 
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expensive. The commonest form of this is 
the turbine. Today the demands for elec- 
trical energy, which is produced best by 
rotary engines, are bringing these into wide 
use very rapidly. 

In all this development steam has been 
used—and steam cannot be had without a 
boiler. When one considers the tremendous 
advance made in the use of internal-combus- 
tion engines in automobiles, which have 
surpassed railroad locomotives in speed, 
with a very light equipment, one cannot help 
wishing that the automobile form of power 
had been developed concurrently with the 
steam-engine. Every schoolboy knows the 
losses in producing steam-power from the time 
the coal is burned—-up the chimney, in the 
ashes, in leaks, and in radiation. Engineers 
could today gain better and more economical 
results by abandoning steam and_ using 
internal-combustion engines, even in large 
establishments. The gain in economy of 
fuel will advance with the size of the estab- 
lishment. With the internal-combustion en- 
gine, a brake-horse power can be produced 
on a pound of coal. This could not be done 
with steam under any conditions. 

The most important method of generating 
power in an internal-combustion engine is 
through the use of producer-gas—which is 
like burning coal in a stove and having 
an engine run by the gases sent off through 
the smoke-pipe. Gas-plants are set up— 
taking up less space than boilers—coal is 
burned to produce gas, and the gas is burned 
in the engine. Power produced from coal 


in this way takes half as much coal as power 
produced through steam. 
can be made of any size. 
Producer-gas equipments, brought into 
common use with internal-combustion engines, 
would, for one thing, greatly simplify the 
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design of ships. The greatest bugbear now 
in ship-building is the boiler. There must be 
air and space for stokers to shovel in, fire- 
rooms large enough to insure the men at work 
against prostration from heat, and large coal- 
bunkers. In building a ship, the boiler 
space has always been arranged for first, and 
the vessel built around that. All this, cer- 
tainly, will now be obviated. The great 
advances recently made in the use of pro- 
ducer-gas, and the constantly increasing 
distribution of coal throughout the ports of 
the world, will result in the use of producer- 
gas plants, supplying gas-engines on large 
vessels of every kind. 

Oil-engines using crude petroleum will be 
developed, but, even here, the fuel can be made 
into gas and burned thus with far greater 
economy than is possible when the oil itself 
is burned under boilers. Or gasolene can be 
used. In an ordinary 3,200 horse-power 
torpedo-boat, forty-three tons of coal would 
be used in ten hours. With gasolene, the rad- 
ius of activity of the same torpedo-boat can 
be more than- quadrupled, for 3,200 horse- 
power can be produced from 3,200 gallons 
of fuel. Briefly, 16,000 pounds of gasolene 
will do the work of 96,000 pounds of coal. 
The cost of the fuel is higher, but, with a 
gasolene-plant in a torpedo-boat, only two 
men are required in the engine-room, and 
none at all in the fire-room. The dangers of 
steam at high pressure are avoided, and the 
complexity of steam machinery done away 
with. 

To make a fuller explanation—internal- 
combustion engines are of three classes: 

(1) Engines using gasolene which vaporizes 
at low temperatures, and which, mixed with 
the air, gives an explosive mixture. This is 
the general type of the automobile engine. 

(2) Engines using heavier oils, with which 
it is much more difficult to provide a proper 
mixture, and where the vaporizing is obtained 
by means of a spray and by the use of high 
temperatures. 

(3) Gas-engines proper, using natural gas 
or gas made from a solid or liquid, such as 
coal or petroleum. Great advances have 
been made of late in the production of gas 
from coal for such engines. This gas is 
called producer-gas, because it is made in 
producers. Already a number of these, of 
great efficiency, economy, and simplicity, are 
on the market. 
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One of those now extensively used is a 
vessel containing a banked fire, or deep bed 
of incandescent coal, through which a current 
of air and steam is forced. The glowing 
coals rest on a bed of ashes, and the air and 
steam are forced in from below and rise up 
through the coal. 

Ultimately, the coal is not perfectly burnt, 
and a gas is produced from a combination of 
the oxygen of the air with the carbon of the 
coal, which, by combination with oxygen, can 
be burnt after leaving the furnace. This 
gas passes through various receptacles such 
as superheater, scru:b-box, and purifier, where 
it is sprayed and washed to remove tar and 
other impurities, until it is at length delivered 
ready for use. The steam is produced in 
most cases by the heat of the gases. 

In a producer-plant designed by a motor 
company for use on board ships there is a 
small boiler in the upper part of the producer. 
This is very compact, and the plant can be 
installed within the limits of weight and space 
of a steam-plant, and increase the steaming 
radius about four times with the same 
bunker stowage. 

Dr. Ludwig Mond has invented a producer 
system on a large scale which produces a 
clean, cheap gas and at the same time saves 
a great deal by utilizing by-products. 

Since peat, turf, wood, sawdust, tan-bark, 
coke, lignite, coal or petroleum can be used to 
produce a serviceable gas, the range of its 
application is enormous. For river work, 
where driftwood is used, a stupendous ad- 
vantage is secured, for a horse-power can be 
produced on two and one-half pounds of 
good wood. The operation of gas-plants 
is very simple. There are many instances 
where gas-engines have run night and day 
for more than three months without stopping 
or needing adjustment or repairs. 

Owing to the certain saving to be secured 
in coal-consumption and to the simplicity and 
reliability of the gas-engine plant, we shall 
witness a gradual forcing out of the steam- 
plants in future power-plants for lighting, 
pumping, or factory use, and it will be a ques- 
tion of but a short time before many of the 
existing steam-plants will be replaced. In the 
cities, soft coal can be used with no smoke, 
in addition to the very great advantages 
otherwise connected with its use, as a gas, 
instead of as fuel under a boiler. This means 
a revolution in the use of power. 

















HOW SUPERINTENDENT KERN 


COMMON-SENSE COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


HAS REVOLUTIONIZED RURAL EDUCATION IN 


WINNEBAGO COUNTY, ILLINOIS—WELL-PLANNED AND HEALTHFUL BUILDINGS AND 
GROUNDS — CHILDREN TAUGHT FARMING AND TRAINED FOR PRACTICAL LIVES 


BY 


ADELE MARIE SHAW 


(THE SIXTH OF A SERIES OF FIRST-HAND STUDIES OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS) 


children lift their song’’ is no mere 

fiction of a local hymn. The chil- 
dren of Winnebago County, Illinois, have 
reason for rejoicing. A wise county superin- 
tendent of schools has, in five years, worked 
a revolution, and the story of these five years 
contains volumes of suggestion. 

When Winnebago County elected Mr. O. 
J. Kern, a Rockford high school, teacher, to 
the office of superintendent, it had, scattered 
about an otherwise pleasant landscape, more 
than a hundred little, dreary school-houses. 
In their naked interiors children were ‘‘edu- 
cated’’ to be as helpless in a world of busy 
competition as the farmer without horses is 
in a world of farm machinery. Seventy-six 
of these schools had less than twenty pupils 
each. 

Soon after his election, Mr. Kern made a 
tour of the centralized schools in Ohio, 
wrote an account of his observations, illus- 
trated it lavishly with pictures of model 
buildings and wagons for transporting pupils, 
filled it with illuminating facts, and sent it 
broadcast. The seeds that he thus sowed 
have been diligently cultivated ever since. 
The Seward consolidated school is one of the 
first visible results. 

Seward, where the school is situated, is 
‘real country.”” A creamery and a grain 
elevator draw their supplies from its farms. 
Two little churches and a railway station 
and the school house are its public buildings. 
The three old school-houses abandoned for 
the new one were one-roomed bits of match- 
box architecture, in each of which one 
teacher taught in ten-minute recitations 
everything to everybody. In the new build- 
ing, classes are graded from the stage of the 
first-reader through two years of high school 
work. The school-house is large, and its 
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architecture is pleasing. In the basement are 
a girls’ gymnasium and a boys’ workshop. 
On the third floor are a laboratory and an 
assembly room. 

People in other country places have 
watched this experiment, and they want 
similar privileges for their own children. 
Two other districts in the county have 
petitioned for the consolidation of their 
schools, and they will get it. Then twelve 
of the one hundred and six little rural schools 
in Winnebago County will have been merged 
into three, and twelve districts will have 
“city advantages” for country children. 

The Seward school has, in addition to its 
heating, ventilating, and general sanitary 
equipment, forty beautiful statues, bas- 
reliefs, and pictures given by Mr. Horace 
Turner, of Boston. The Highland school in 
a Rockford (Winnebago County) suburb has 
a room decorated by the same donor. Thus 
its pictures, its books, and its flowers serve 
as models for the other schools. 

But the good work of Mr. Kern has not 
been limited to the better school buildings. 

““While we work for the new buildings, we 
do what we can with the old,” said he. 

In a little building far from a railroad or an 
electric car line, and quite out of sight of the 
nearest dwelling, I found two beautiful 
landscapes (one after Corot), a picture of 
horses much loved by the children, a photo- 
graph of the Acropolis, and a portrait of 
Abraham Lincoln. These pictures are very 
much better than the conventional calendars, 
or even the prints of the Coliseum, which are 
seen in many city schools. Bits of New 
England seashore or the beach at Monterey, 
California, awoke the imagination of the 
inland child. Cathedrals, feudal knights, 
and Roman arches were there, but they were 
relieved by these modern and more interesting 
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A DESIGN FOR THE IMPROVEMENTS AND PLANTING 
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HOW TO LAY OUT A MODEL SCHOOL GROUND 


School House. 47. Althea Rose of Sharon (R) Red Variety. 
Front Walk. (5 ft. wide.) (W) White Variety. (B) Blue Variety. 
Walks to Well. (3 ft. wide.) 48. Hibiscus syriacus. 
Girls’ Closet. 49. Colorado Blue Spruce. 
a. Walk to Girls’ Closet. (3 ft. wide.) 50. Sugar Maple, band Maple, Rock Maple. 
Walk to Rear Door. (4 ft. wide.) 51. (a) Red Siberian Dogwood. 
Boys’ Closet. (b) Golden-barked Cornel. 
a. Walk to Boys’ Closet. (3 ft. wide.) (c) European Red Osier Dogwood. 
Drive to Rear Door. (6 ft. wide, of cinders 52. Sweet shrub, Spice bush. 
or gravel.) 53. ) Garland Syringa. 
Drive to Horse Shed. (6 ft. wide, of cin- Large flowering Syringa. 
ders or gravel.) P. billardii. 
Shed for Horses. (20 ft. x 100 ft.) Golden Mock Orange. 
Shed for Manure. (5 ft. x 20 ft.) . (a) Japan Snowball. 
Tennis Court. (27 ft. x 78 ft.) Weigelia candida. 
Tennis Court. (27 ft. x 78 ft.) Wayfaring Tree. 
School Garden or Experimental Plots. Common Lilac. 
(Each 20 ft. x 30 ft.) Cranberry Tree. 
Well. f) Syringa vulgaris alba. 
American Elm, White Elm, Water Elm. . Hardy Catalpa, Western Catalpa. 
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93. 
94. 
95: 
96. 
97- 
98. 
99. 
100. 
IOI. 
102. 
102. 
104 and rro. 


COMMON-SENSE: COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


European Barberry. 

(a) Common Elder. 

(b) Golden Elder. 

(c) Cut-leaved Elder. 

(d) Flowering Currant. 

Crimson-flowered Currant. 

(e) Rhus glabra. 

Rhus copallina. 

Rhus typhina. 

American Arborvite. A hedge. 

Basswood, Linden, Linn, Lime Tree, etc. 

European Larch. 

Lombardy Poplar. 

White Flowering Dogwood. 

Red Flowering Dogwood. 

Red Juniper. Red Cedar. 

Nordmann’s Silver Fir. 

Red Juniper. Red Cedar. 

Pyramidal Arborvitz. 

Pyramidal Arborvite. 

American Arborvite. 

Siberian Arborvite. 

European Burning Bush. 
Tree. 

Forsythia fortunei. 

Dwarf Pink Flowering Almond. 

Dwarf White Flowering Almond. 

(a) Cranberry Tree. 

(b) Japan Quince. 

Hazelnut. 

Kentucky Coffee Tree. 

(a) Red Osier. 

(b) Cornus paniculata. 

(c) European Red Osier Dogwood. 

(a) Mountain Sumac. 

(b) Rhus glabra. 

(c) Rhus typhina. 

Norway Maple. 

Flowering Raspberry. 

(a) Van Houette’s Spirea. 

(b) Thunberg’s Spirea. 

(c) Golden Spirea. 

Tree Peony. 

Tulip-tree. 

(a) Fortune’s Pink Spirea. 

Spirea bumaldi. 

(a) White Alder. Pepper Bush. 

(b) European Burning Bush. 

(c) Spice Bush. Sweet Shrub. 

(a) Dwarf Deutzia. 

(b) Common Mezereon. 

(c) English Fly Honeysuckle. 

Hardy Ferns. 

(a) Deutzia crenata candidissima. 

(b) (c) (d) Dwarf Deutzia. 

Hardy Roses of Different Varieties. 

Basswood, etc. See 59. 

(a) Common Lilac. 

(b) Red Osier. 

(c) Purple Barberry. 

(d) Japan Snowball. 

(e) Purple leaved plum. 

(f) White Lilac. 

Tartarian Honeysuckle. 

Hardy Ferns. 

Forsythia fortunei. 

Lonicera fragrantissima. 

Tartarian Honeysuckle. 

White Tartarian Honeysuckle. 

Indian Currant. Coral Berry. 

Joan of Arc. 

Snowberry. 

St. John’s Worts. 

Forsythia viridissima. 

Japanese or Boston Ivy. 


Strawberry 
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Hibiscus (Several va- 
rieties.) 

Great Panicled Hydrangea. 

Flowering Currant. 

Hardy Roses. 

Oriental Plant trees. 

Syringa vulgaris Charles X. 

Maidenhair Fern Tree. 

Hackberry. Nettle Tree. 

Japanese Sweetbrier. 

(a) White Lilac. 

(b) Common Lilac. 

(c) DeMarley’s Red Lilac. 

Scarlet Oak. 

American Red-bud. 

Pin Oak. 

White Walnut. 

Silky Cornel. 

Black Walnut. 

Hazelnut. 

Wild Cherry, Black Cherry. 

(a) Forsythia .fortunei. 

(b) Japan Quince. 

(c) Pearl Bush. 

Silver Bell. 

White Pine. Weymouth Pine. 

Hemlock. Hemlock Spruce. 

Japanese Holly. 

European White Birch. 

Norway Spruce. 

Black Pine. Austrian Pine. 

Japan Corchorus. 

Thornless Honey Locust. 


11r and 112. syriacus. 
DES: 
II4. 
TES. 
116. 
¥r7. 
118. 
119g. 
120. 
121. 


Judas-tree. 


Butternut. 


HARDY PERENNIALS. ANNUALS 

In the accompanying plan, no plants have been 
suggested besides trees and hardy shrubs. The 
idea is that in this way the most enduring and 
dignified planting can be | gece However, 
there are two great classes of plants which are of 
importance, especially in the earlier years of the 
growth of our statelier plants. These are our peren- 
nials and annuals. 

Herbaceous perennials are easy to grow and may 
be planted in almost any place in a planting. They 
may be planted in the open or among and under 
trees and shrubs. In a naturalistic planting, 
however, they should not be planted in formal beds. 
They should be scattered about in a seemingly care- 
less manner. They should be found in the bays of 
shrubbery and in any nook that seems to need 
filling. 

For quick effects, the annuals come into play. 
What has been said of the perennials is true of the 
annuals as well. Whatever else is done in this 
planting, do not disfigure the landscape by digging 
up great spaces for formal flower beds. Let 
teachers and children have the privilege of noticing 
where the various perennials and annuals do well 
and among themselves deciding where they are 
most at home. Our retiring wild flowers of the 
woodland would seem entirely out of place in a bed 
out in the lawn. A few perennials and annuals 
which may well find a home in some part of our 
planting are mentioned below. 

J. C. Buatr, Urbana, IIl. 


The above list is reeommended to all schools and 
homes in Winnebago County. Surely, if no planting 
is done, the excuse can no longer be—‘‘I did not 
know what to plant.” 

For more beautiful school grounds. 

O. J. Kern, Co. Supt 
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pictures. The-selection of decorations, too, 
was made under expert advice. 

But even attractive wall decorations are 
not the most important part of the improve- 
ments in these rural school-rooms. Other 
improvements are shown in two reports of 
Superintendent Kern, entitled: ‘‘The Winne- 
bagoes”’ and ‘‘The Country School and the 
Country, Child.” Each is a book of great 
delight. Each has gone into every farmhouse 
and village store in the county. The illustra- 
tions tell as much as the text. The following 
explanation stands beneath a picture of 
one attractive country school-room: 


“The interior of District School No. 70, Winnebago 
County, Illinois, June, 1902. The directors had 
the interior nicely painted, a hard-wood floor newly 
laid, and a jacket put around the stove. A library 
case and pictures were put in with the money 
received at a ‘‘social’’ held by the pupils and the 
teacher. You see also a box of books from the 
Winnebago County district school traveling library. 
The exterior view of this house is shown on another 
The weeds are all cut and the out-houses 


page. 
are repaired. There is a progressive board of 
directors. Mrs. Lulu Keeling is the teacher.” 


Under a photograph of a water-tank, a 
porcelain sink, and water cups (one for every 
two or three children instead of one tin 
dipper for the school), Mr. Kern writes: 
“This is infinitely superior to the open pail 
which often stands among dinner buckets, 
- wraps, overshoes, brooms, washpans, and 
fragments of lunch;’’ and he adds a descrip- 
tion ef the price, the construction, and the 
proper place for such a water-tank. 

Parents, teachers and pupils are urged to 
make the school-house attractive outside as 
well as inside. Outside work is easier. To 
give to school-rooms the trim, well-ordered 
look of gracious surroundings is not so easy. 
Out-of-doors, nature works with enthusiasm 
to help even a modest effort at beautifying. 
Where such an effort has been made, the 
reports give full credit; but they reprove 
those easy-going neighborhoods that neglect 
the school-yards. Below the cheerful picture 
of a newly painted school-house, with neat 
blinds, and young trees in its playground, 
Mr. Kern sets the truthful photograph of a 
forlorn building, without clapboards, and 
without a vine or a tree to cover its defects. 
Here are his comments: 

“This school-house was ready for use September 
The weeds are all cut and removed. 


I, Ig02. 
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The fence has since been removed. The interior 
was nicely refitted during the last vacation. The 
directors are C. E. Johns, J. W. Miller, and L. J. 
Wing. 

“This school-house is in the same township, 
three miles away. Everything is holding its own. 
Even the weeds were not cut when the school was 
opened this present year.”’ 


Whenever there is anything to commend, 
he gives credit to whom it is due; but he 
tactfully refrains from unnecessary blame 
for the negligent. ‘“‘The ventilation of this 
woodshed all that could be desired’”’ is the 
only criticism upon the school picture of an 
out-of-door woodpile where, all winter, teacher 
and scholars must dig their fuel out from the 
snow. 

Sometimes a district is offended by the 
comments, but more frequently it laughs 
and goes to work. There is a _ pleasant 
district rivalry, and the directors of many 
schools have labored with effective energy 
for no pay and sometimes little thanks. A 
director’s task in an ignorant and slowly 
moving neighborhood is not easy, for, after he 
is convinced that progress is a paying invest- 
ment, he must convince his neighbors. ‘‘Men 
who wouldn’t look at their grandfather’s 
farming implements think that their grand- 
father’s education is good enough for any 
one,” said one of the supervisors. 

At Schweinfurth, a few miles from Rock- 
ford, magnificent trees surround the play- 
ground of the school-house, and partly shelter 
a building too disgraceful to be even pic- 
turesque. Great ragged holes open directly 
into the one room of the building. Between 
these holes and the children’s desks a thin 
board partition has been erected. A wood- 
shed has been made of one end of the room. 
The benches were made long ago, and they 
are now so worn and broken that one has lost 
its seat and another has sagged from its 
supports. Soot from a leaking stove-pipe 
has added to the room’s appearance of age. 
The children take no pride or interest in 
their slovenly and demoralizing surroundings, 
and on the first day of the term only four 
of thirteen registered pupils were present. 
But even in this most discouraging spot in 
the county the teachers have secured a fine 
book-cabinet and some pictures. 

Since Winnebago County elected Mr. Kern 
its school superintendent it has not known 
the peace of stagnation. If the school 
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and by many people outside it, and they are for the teachers. 
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srounds are improved, he photographs them, children are constantly inspired by letters 
and if they are not improved he photographs and visits from him. The buggy of the 
them. When there are holes in the school- Superintendent may be seen anywhere, at 
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!'HE SCHOOL CHILDREN OF WINNEBAGO COUNTY, ILLINOIS, HAVE VIGOROUS OUTDOOR EXERCISE 


At the end of recess 


house walls, everybody knows it. Mr. Kern’s 


any time, on the country roads, with a 
ulletins are read by everybody in the county, 


traveling library and magazines or a book 
On the seat are a camera 
‘ed on. The parents, the teachers, and the and the luncheon he is often too busv to eat. 
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Mr. Kern sends out as timely reminders to 
the parents, pamphlets printed in large type 
on heavy paper, and illustrated with good 
pictures. One sent out last summer had 
energetic paragraphs on “‘School-house and 
Yard,” “Pure Drinking-Water,” ‘‘Out- 


some one to pump the water out three or four 
days before school begins ?”’ 

The children in the transformed country 
schools of Winnebago County get object- 
lessons in right living. 

The Seward school, now standing in the 


















































NATURE MADE THESE GROUNDS ATTRACTIVE 


houses,”’ ‘‘A Uniform School Year,” ‘‘ Better 
Teachers and Better Salaries,’’ and gave the 
names of forty-three teachers who studied 
at the State Normal summer school. This 
is the appeal for pure drinking-water: 

“Most of the sickness among school children 
in the fall is caused by their drinking the stagnant 
water from the school well. Will you not hire 


middle of a corn-field, is to have the best 
playground in the county. Nearly 200 va- 
rieties of trees and hardy shrubs will be used 
in making it. The work will be a lesson in 
horticulture. The Japan quince, the flower- 
ing currant, and the maiden-hair fern tree 
will hereafter appear in front-door yards 
hitherto guiltless of any plant but grass. 
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A BEAUTIFULLY SHADED SCHOOL YARD 


A year ago Cherrv Valley township set out 
seventeen large elms in its school grounds. 
The children cared for the trees by planting 
flower beds around the roots, watering, 
weeding, and loosening the surface soil. The 
children in the county have used their knowl- 
edge of color and design, and have competed 
for prizes given by periodicals for play- 
ground plans, for flower gardens and vegetable 
gardens, and for well-kept lawns. 

Mr. Kern sends to each district pictures 
of German, French, and Flemish school 
gardens, lists of flowers easy to cultivate, 
and directions for planting trees. And these 
pamphlets are meant to be kept. Every school 
sends to the Superintendent a report of 
gardening attempts, of failures, and of suc- 
cesses. This work has so much interested 
the parents of the school children that, at 
their last meeting, the Winnebago Farmers’ 


Institute passed a resolution encouraging 
school gardening. 
In rt902 Mr. Kern started the Farmer 


Boys’ Experiment Club, to interest the chil- 
dren in the common farm animals and plants. 
With directions from the agricultural college, 
the boys tested the vitality of seeds, and 
they planted corn, and kept a record of its 
growth. In June Mr. Kern took the boys, 
their parents, and their friends to the State 
College of Agriculture. The party of 300 
filled six cars, and for $2.50 apiece rode 428 


miles. Some of those who went had never 
before been on a railroad train. At Urbana 
the State University welcomed them gladly. 
There the women spent their time in dairies, 
cooking-classes, and flower gardens, and the 
men and boys were shown the Experiment 
Station. The boys were impressed with the 
results of fertilization, with the stock-feeding, 
and with the model dairy barn. The party 
spent the night in Urbana, saw more of the 
things science could do with soy-beans and 
wheat and peas, and then traveled back to 
Rockford, animated by new interests. 

In 1903 the club again went to Urbana. 
This year about 500 people, some from out- 
side the county, will join in an expedition to 
the State Agricultural College at Ames, 
lowa. For a fifth of the usual fare they will 
go and return, crossing the Mississippi River, 
and seeing something of another common- 
wealth. ; 

The Farmez Boys’ Experiment Club has 
increased to 386 members, many of them 
boys who have left school. When the ex- 
periment station that they had visited wanted 
to find out whether or not sugar-beets could 
be raised with profit in Illinois, the boys took 
the offered seeds and proved that they could. 
The beets they sent in were the finest the 
station received. 

The Farmers’ Institute of Winnebago 
County offered valuable prizes for good corn. 
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THE WORST SCHOOL BUILDING IN WINNEBAGO COUNTY—THE RESULTS OF NEGLECT 


The boys worked faithfully, and, when they 
exhibited their results, the farmers were 
enthusiastic. All but two of the resolutions 
passed at the last meeting of the Farmers’ 
Institute were in commendation of some 
phase of Mr. Kern’s work. At the young 
people’s session of the Institute, crowds were 
turned away for lack of room. 

How to interest the boys in the farm has 
been answered. How to interest the girls is 
beginning to be answered. A Home Culture 





SNOWDRIFTS COME IN THROUGH THE WALLS 
OF THE WORST SCHOOL IN WINTER 


Club with 216 members has been formed. 
Home sanitation and decoration, the effect of 
bad air and poor light, and the hygienic 
furnishing of sleeping - rooms have _ been 
made into a valubale programme. Any 
natural little girl would rather be digging in 
the earth, or pulling up clover and alfalfa to 
see the nitrogen tubercles on their roots, 
and getting bulletins from the State College 
addressed in her own name, than adorning 
a fireless room with the best-hemmed curtains. 





THE INTERIOR OF THE WORST SCHOOL-HOUSE 
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So ape 


A CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL WITH THE WORK OF 
BEAUTIFYING THE GROUNDS BEGUN 


The girls heard the reports and the inspiring 
talks at the Institute, and they liked them. 
And Mr. Kern determined that they, too, in 
spite of local custom, should be taught about 
plants and animals. 

When spring came Mr. Kern was ready. 
Professor Hopkins, of the Agricultural College, 
had outlined a set of experiments for girls 
and boys alike, and the girls will do their 
needlework better next winter for the course 
in agriculture this summer. ‘‘I hope,’’ wrote 
the Superintendent in sending out the direc- 
tions, ‘‘that every boy and girl will keep a 
record of his experimental work this summer, 
and be ready to present it to me at the annual 
meeting of the Winnebago County Farmers’ 
Institute next winter. Read the following 
report sent in by Marvin Bates, of Burritt 
township: 


“My corn was planted on the 9th of May. There 
were two stalks in every hill excepting two which 
did not come up. There were 357 ears, and very 
few without The total weight was 
352 pounds at time of gathering. I gathered it 
the 22d of November. The cost of raising it was 
as follows: 


stalks ears. 





THE MEMORIAL HALL IN ROCKFORD WHERE ALL 
EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS ARE HELD 
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Be RE NS ake So CPR ot 


A CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL REPLACING THREE 
ABANDONED BUILDINGS 





“RING AROUND” AND “LEAP FROG” AT 
RECESS 








am Daewanenaaisnas $.07 
sao aso aoe .20 
Dragging of ground, 15 minutes........ 05 
Marking of ground, 15 minutes......... .05 
Planting of ground, 30 minutes........ «xo 
Hoeing, 30 minutes, May 29th......... —x0 
Hoeing, 30 minutes, June 8th.......... -10 
Plowing, 30 minutes, June 23d......... .05 
Weeding and hoeing, July 17th........ .25 
fect as (Ti 2021 5 re .10 
$1.07 

There were 54 bushels at 45 cents........... $2.48 

SOSt Ar POISE. 5s) aw ce Swas BeO7 

GRRE et so ale oe Ge eels! oe $1.41 


Such work adds to the children’s power to 
use their text-books. Boys and girls reckon- 
ing the percentage of ‘“‘smut’’ in a field of oats 
are studying very practical arithmetic. Re- 
ports like Marvin Bates’s are very good 
elementary bookkeeping. The child’s ac- 
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count of an excursion, written and read at 
the Institute, is very good practice in com- 
position and oratory. 

Mr. Kern’s experiment has made both 
country and city enthusiastic. The news- 
papers are interested in every new develop- 
ment, and call attention to such facts as the 
change in the local agricultural standard. 
A few years ago fifty bushels an acre was 
considered here a good yield for corn. The 
boy who won the first prize raised 125 bushels 
to the acre. Many others raised more than 
100 bushels to the acre. 

The beautiful Memorial Hall, the library, 
and the high school building at Rockford, 
are once a year the club-rooms or the school- 
rooms of the Winnebago teachers. The 
Teachers’ Institute lasts five days, and teach- 
ers attend as part of the regular year’s work. 
There is nothing cut and dried about this 
gathering of the forces. The work is per- 





THE CHILDREN AT WORK IMPROVING THE GROUNDS AROUND THE OLD STONE SCHOOL-HOUSE 





ne rs tained 


























vaded by the spirit of a man whose originality 
is never fantastic, and whose ideality is 
common sense. Confidence in his leader- 
ship, reliance upon his complete triendliness, 
his willingness and his ability to help, give 
poise and stability to this teaching body. 

The work of the last five years, persisted 
in through hardships and doubts and opposi- 
tion from outside, has had very great results. 
“Tt is the merest beginning,’’ says Mr. Kern. 

It is impossible to harbor a doubt of what 
is to come to Winnebago County. Where 
else will you find in a rural school a reading- 
table whose magazines are bought by the dis- 
trict? Where else, excepting at Menomo- 
nie, Wisconsin, a group of schools that in 
five years have gained like these? They are 
bound to grow. Bye and bye, when the schools 
are all consolidated, then the swimming 
pool of Menomonie, the reading-classes of 
Indianapolis, will find their counterparts in 
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AN UNSIGHTLY CORNER—THE CHILDREN’S EXPERIMENT CLUB BEGINNING WORK 





THE SAME CORNER THE SEASON AFTER, SHOWING THE EXPERIMENT CLUB’S IMPROVEMENT 





In that 


every Winnebago school building. 
happier time fresh air will be as available 
for the farmer’s wife as for the farmer. A 
girl of seventeen will have lungs as sound as 
her brothers’. Every good movement is here, 
under way and gathering momentum as 
it goes. 

‘“Working With an Ideal”’ is the title of an 
article about Superintendent Kern. “This 
modest, unassuming, enthusiastic, and far- 
sighted man,” it calls him. His work has 
been done quietly. He did not wait to 
exploit his theories, he tried them himself, 
where he was, and he nade them a success. 
It was hard work, and he was so busy that 
men were watching him from one side of the 
continent to the other before he tound out 
that he had done the impossible. 

Two important things become fixed in 
your mind here: 

(1) The application of 


good sense to 
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A MEMBER OF THE EXPERIMENT CLUB IN HIS A FIELD OF BEETS CULTIVATED BY THE BOYS OF 
PRIZE-WINNING CORN-PATCH THE EXPERIMENT CLUB 


public education is so rare as toseema miracle new and vigorous life into a whole county, 
when it is found. the less time we spend complaining of con- 
(2) If one man can in a few years instil ditions, and the faster we work, the better. 


PRIMARY CHILDREN ON DURAND SCHOOL GROUNDS, WINNEBAGO COUNTY, PLAYING “HIAWATHA” 








THE CREW OF A TURRET ON THE UNITED STATES STEAMSHIP ALABAMA, AND TWO TARGETS 


The world’s record time for rapid-firing was made in this turret 





TRAINING GUNNERS IN THE UNITED 
STATES NAVY 


OUR BATTLE-SHIPS BREAKING ALL 
—GUN-POINTERS SELECTED 


AFTER 


RECORDS- IN SHOOTING AT A TARGET 





RIGID TRIAL A FOREIGN EXPERI- 


MENT IN SHOOTING AT A BATTLE-SHIP—THE VALUE OF TARGET PRACTICE 


BY 


LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER ALBERT GLEAVES 


COMMANDING U. 


REVIVAL of target practice dates 
from the Spanish-American War, 
Up to that time, adequate attention 
had not been paid to the necessary training 
to produce expert results in any navy in the 
world, except possibly the French and Rus- 
sian. Since that time, England and Germany 
have made important changes in their sys- 
tems, and in the United States navy target 
practice has been carried on so assiduously 
that recently the American gunners estab- 
lished the best records that have ever been 
made. The Wisconsin first broke the record, 
and later the Texas shot even better. 

Target practice in our navy is as old as 
the guns. We always devoted much time 
and attention to the guns, and in so doing 
we acquired a world-wide reputation in all 
our wars for excellent shooting. 

In the beginning of the new century, when 


S.S. MAYFLOWER 


the infant navy of the United States first 
began to make itself heard in the West 
Indies and on the Coast of Barbary, target 
practice—not the scientific drill of today, but 
none the less target practice, including 
shooting at beef casks—became throughout 
the navy a part of every ship’s routine, and 
our sailors were thus for years kept in training 
until the great struggle came with the ac- 
knowledged champions of the ocean. Up 
to that time only one English ship, the Shan- 
non, had target practice, or put sights on her 
guns, and her reward came one eventful 
June day in Boston Bay ninety years ago, 
when she fought the Chesapeake. 

The necessity for target practice was taught 
for all time on the bloody decks of the (Guer- 
riere, the Macedoian, the Java, and the 
Peacock. It matters not whether the gun 
in vogue is a carronade, a Dahlgren, or a 








modern high-powered rifle; unless it can be 
made to hit the target, it is absolutely 
useless. But it was not until the battle of 
the Yalu, in the Chinese-Japanese War, that 
heavy gun-practice was seriously considered. 
The value of the practice was proved at 
Manila and Santiago. The search of foreign 
experts for the best way to hit a mark re- 
sulted in the present system of target practice, 
generally the same in all navies, and brought 
to a high point of efficiency in ours. 

It is only half the work to arm and equip 
ships with the most improved guns and 


AN 


sights; they must also have a highly trained 
personnel capable of manipulating guns, 
turrets, and torpedoes. When China found 
herself arraved against Japan she offered 
$500 cash per month for skilled gun-pointers, 
but, in all great navies, gun-pointers are 
trained, not bought, and when the fight is 
on it is too late for instruction. 

How does a man become an expert gunner? 
Diligent drill and constant training are not 
enough without a certain amount of natural 
aptitude. One man after another is tried. 
A few davs’ drill in the turrets eliminates all 
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except the fairly promising. For the talent 
of eye and nerve which marks the born gun- 
pointer the Government pays from $2 to $10 
a month in addition to the man’s regular 
pay. This premium is not confined to any 
race, creed, or color. On one vessel in the 
navy, one of the gun-pointers is a Negro. 
Selecting gun-pointers is one of the most 
important duties in the navy. Having se- 
lected the men for gun-pointers, the next step 
is to train them. Two methods are now in 
vogue, both having the same principle, but 
differing in detail. In the old days of saiis 





Photographed by Enrique Mulier 


EXPERT GUN CREW ON THE MAI/NE AIMING AT A TARGET 


and smooth-bore guns, the invariable rule— 
and the only rule the gun-captains knew— 


oe 


was this: Fire at the top of the downward 
roll (just as the ship begins to roll toward 
the target), and aim at the enemy’s water- 
line.”” This rule lasted far into the age of 
steam and turret guns, and has only recently 
been supplanted by “‘continuous-aim firing.” 
or the art of keeping a gun trained on the 
target, regardless of the oscillations of the 
vessel, during the whole or a portion of the 
roll. This kind of practice was first brought 
to the attention of the Navy Department by 
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TWO FLOATING TARGETS OF THE KIND NOW USED 


Lieutenant-Commander W. S. Sims, recently 
Naval Attaché at Paris, and at present 
Inspector of Target Practice. 

The method for training men by this new 
system—by the use of a ‘‘dotter’’—was 
devised by Captain Percy Scott, of the 
British Navy, the officer who gained a great 
repitation by his improvised gun carriage 
upon which the five-inch naval guns were 
transported from his ship, the Powerful, to 
Ladysmith, in the Boer War. The “‘dotter” 
is a mechanical device which causes a small 
target to move across the face of a gun, with 
a combined vertical and horizontal motion. 
The gun-pointer must make the gun follow 





the target, and whenever the sights are on 
the bull’s-eye he presses a button. This 
causes a pencil to dot the target. That is his 
shot. The other method of instruction is 
with the Morris tube, which consists of a 
small gallery rifle fitted on the gun, to take 
the place of the ‘“‘dotter’s”’ pencil. 

So expert have some of the English ships 
become in target practice by the constant 
use of the ‘‘dotter,”’ that one captain declared 
that he was prepared to keep all his shot 
within a certain area on the side of the 
enemy’s ship at the fighting range of 2,000 
vards. Indeed, one of his crews fired a 
six-inch gun eight times in less than a minute, 
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every shot.striking the target; and another, 
with a nine-inch gun, made nine hits out of 
twelve in six minutes, or at the rate of one 
and one-half hits a minute. This is very 
nearly perfection. 

In addition to the dotter and the tube, a 
loading machine is used. This teaches the 
men to load quickly, for, while accuracy of 
fire is the most-important element in a battle, 
rapidity of fire is the next essential. The 
loading machine, also the invention of an 


Two kinds of target practice are employed 


‘now in all navies: one in which the target 


is Stationary and the ship moving; the other 
in which both ship and target are moving. 
In the first the target is towed out to any 
predetermined distance, say 2,000 yards, and 
anchored in such a way as to lie constantly 
in one direction. The target is at an apex 
of an equilateral triangle, the other two 
angles being marked by buoys. The ship, 
cleared for action and with all hands at 


A TARGET HOISTED UP FOR EXAMINATION ON THE QUARTER-DECK 
Showing seven holes made in eight shots from 13-inch gun 


English sea-officer, consists simply of the 
breech of a dummy gun fitted with service 
mechanism. The regulation shell is used, and 
the men are trained to load the machine by 
hand without the use of rammers. On board 
the British ship Barjleur all the movements 
of loading a five-inch gun twenty times with 
service ammunition were performed in one 
minute and twenty-four seconds. This is 
an exercise the men are very fond of. It 
has become one of the features in the athletic 
contests, common on all large war-vessels. 


battle stations, steams at a speed of ten or 
twelve knots in front of the target, firing her 
guns only in the interval between buovs. 
In the towing practice the firing ship moves 
in one direction, while the target is towed 
in the opposite direction by another ship. 
This practice in the English navy is exciting. 
The squadron is divided into two columns, 
which move past each other in opposite 
directions at a distance of one mile and at 
a speed of eight knots. The distance between 
ships in each column is 1,200 vards, and 
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each ship tows a target twenty feet long by 


sixteen feet high 500 yards astern, which is 
fired at in succession by the ships of the 
opposite column. Of course, only ‘‘blind,”’ 
or unloaded shells are used, but it is close 
work. 

According to the United States Navy rules 
of target practice, all guns are divided into 
three classes: heavy guns, embracing eight- 
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increased pay to those men who “qualify,” 
as it is called, for marksmen. After each 
annual competition, those who qualify receive 
extra pay for two vears. The highest rate 
of pay for a turret-captain is $70, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has ordered that the turret 
gun-pointers of the first-class shall receive 
$10 a month extra, and that the pointers of 
smaller guns shall receive $2 to $8 a month 





» 
Copyright, 1903, by Enrique Muller 


HANDLING THE GUNS ON THE MASSACHUSETTS 


inch and larger rifles; intermediary guns, four- 
inch to seven-inch inclusive; and secondary 
guns, all below four-inch. Each class of gun 
has certain established standards of excellence, 
which are subject to-change. Rules have 
een adopted making the practice throughout 
he navy uniform, in order that at the 
‘mnual practices, which take place at a 
Stated time in certain parts of the world, the 

mpetition may be absolutely fair. Cash 
Prizes are awarded to the best shots, and 





extra, according to the class of gun and 
the qualification they achieve. 

Besides these advantages of pay, rank, and 
position which are open to every enlisted 
man of the navy, cash prizes are offered by 
the Navy Department for the best records, 
and to meet this expense Congress appro- 
priates about $200,000 vearly. England ap- 
propriates $26,000 for prizes, and in 1900 
Germany’s budget included an item of 
$482,000 for ammunition, target practice, and 
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Photographed by Enrique Muller 


SAILORS FROM THE /ZZ/NO/S PRACTICING WITH THE REVOLVER ON CULEBRA ISLAND 


prizes, which was an increase of $71,000 over 
the previous year. The prizes in our navy 
are so distributed that almost every man 
who can shoot at all may win something. 
There are three prizes for each class of guns 
in each ship. Handsome trophies are pre- 
sented to the ships having the highest final 
score of their class. They retain these until 
they are beaten at a subsequent annual 
practice. The honor of carrving these tro- 
phies is more eagerly contested for than all 
the money prizes put together. 

For fifty vears, and until two vears ago, 
the standard ‘navy great gun-target was a 
triangular sail, ten feet high and ten feet 
wide at its base, with a bull’s-eve painted in 
the centre. This was hoisted on a floating 
platform. At a distance of 1,000 vards, such 
a target presented a very small surface, and 
whenever a shot struck it the most conceited 
gun-captain, however he might boast of his 
prowess to his mates, felt in his heart that the 
The recorders 


hit was simply an accident. 
were two midshipmen stationed in the fighting- 
top of the vessel, who watched the splash of 
the shots and guessed how close they were to 


the target. Those guesses were duly recorded 
upon blanks printed for the purpose, and 
sent to Washington as part of the quarterly 
report of the practice. “‘Fifty yards short, 


ten yards to the right,’”’ or “good line shot, 
150 yards over,’ are familiar recollections 
to all those whose active service is not less 
than ten vears old. 

Then the navy went to the other extreme 
and gave values to fictitious shots—that is, the 
shots which did not hit the target at all, but 
which might have done so had the target been 
the size of a battle-ship. Elaborate mathe- 
matical tables were compiled, and diagrams 
of vertical and horizontal planes constructed, 
and astonishing values assigned to shots 
which hit nothing except the ocean—all to 
make up a “final merit’? record of each gun- 
captain. , 

It may be remembered that, according to the 
press accounts at the time, an old condemned 
lightship was rigged as a target and anchored 
off Gay Head. She presented an area of goo 
square feet of canvas and about one-third as 
much of hull, or a total of 1,200 square feet. 
At a distance of 4,000 yards and at a speed 
of twelve knots, one by one the ships of the 
North Atlantic Squadron steamed past the 
target and poured at the wooden hulk a 
hurricane of shell. At the beginning it 
looked easy to hit, because the target was so 
big that, when the flagship started across 
the line, there was not a little grumbling on 
the other ships that there would be nothing 
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SAILORS ON THE TARGET RANGES—CULEBRA ISLAND 


left for them. Four ships in succession, 


however, passed and fired their heavy guns, 


without doing material damage. Then the 
range was closed to 2,000 yards and the 
6-inch guns and the rapid-firers began to play 
upon it, with results scarcely more appreciable. 
And yet the gun’s crews of all the ships had 
been constantly, faithfully, and conscien- 
tiously trained and instructed. We _ had 
simply been working in the wrong direction. 

In the winter of 1902-03, off Pensacola, the 
battle-ship squadron, firing at a target of one- 
third the area of the lightship, made a record 
that astounded the whole service. With 
13-inch guns the smallest per cent. made was 
40, while the greatest was 75, or eighteen hits 
out of twenty-four. The 8-inch guns scored 
53 per cent. of hits, and the 6-inch guns 
54 per cent. On one ship the 6-pounders 
scored 149 hits out of 240, or more than 
62 per cent. 

In September, 1903, at the new ranges at 
Martha’s Vineyard Island, some excellent 
scores were made. One turret of the Alabama 
made fifteen hits out of sixteen shots, or 93.7 
per cent.; but more remarkable still was the 
increased rapidity of fire. The rate of hitting 
with these ponderous 13-inch shells averaged 
nearly one hit every minute from each gun 
though some of the Alabama’s 13-inch guns 


made considerably better time; and the scores 
of most of our battle-ships do not fall much 
behind this. One 6-pounder pointer of the 
battle-ship //linots fired ten shots and made 
ten hits in thirty-three seconds, or at a rate of 
eighteen hits per minute—a score which has 
probably never been equaled. The world’s 
record for naval gunnery has been held, accord- 
ing to the London Figinecr, by Second-Class 
Petty Officer and Seaman-Gunner W. Rowe, 
of the Ariadne, who fired ten rounds from a 
6-inch gun in one minute and made ten hits. 

Target practice is obviously a subject upon 
which most nations are silent as to details, 
and, therefore, very little has been made 
public concerning a most remarkable target 
practice held by order of the French Govern- 
ment off Toulon. The turret of the battle- 
ship Suffern was subjected to the fire of two 
shots from a g.2-inch gun of the Massena. 
A battle-ship in commission fully manned 
and equipped, representing millions of dollars, 
was thus deliberately made a target for an- 
other ship. The idea was to ascertain what 
would be the effect of impact of shots upon 
the turret of a modern battle-ship. The 
range was short in order to minimize the 
possibility of not hitting the turret, and the 
turret was covered with additional plating. 
The report of this test was not given out. 
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A CREW LOADING A GUN ON THE FLORIDA 


In the scheme for naval target practice as 
made public by the Bureau of Navigation, 
the waters of Key West have been selected 
as great gun ranges for the North Atlantic 
Fleet, the European and the South Atlantic 
Squadrons, and it is proposed that annually 
in the spring the ships shall rendezvous there 
for the ‘“‘record”’ practice, which follows the 
“preliminary ’”’ practice held several months 
before. The object of this firing is to deter- 
mine upon the men who are well-fitted to be 
gun-pointers, and to qualify them according 
to certain standards, thus determining their 
class, extra pay, and prizes. 

Conditions of prize firing vary according 
to the nature of the guns. The English 
12-inch and g.2-inch guns fire for six minutes 
only (the vessel steaming at eight knots), 
at a range varying from 1,400 vards to 2,000 
vards, and at a target seventeen feet high, 
twenty-one feet high at the top, and fiftv 
feet at the foot, the whole giving an area of 


The 6-inch quick-firing 


525 square feet. 
cuns fire for two minutes (the vessel steaming 
at twelve knots), and at a range from 1,400 
vards to 1,600 vards, at a target whose area 


is 350 square feet. It will thus be seen that 
the heavy guns fire at a longer range than 
the quick-firers, but their target is larger and 
their speed slower. On the other hand, as 
their rate of fire is slower, the distance 
between shots varies more with the big guns 
than with the quick-firers. The function 
of the heavy guns is essentially to pierce the 
armor which stops the quick-firers’ projec- 
tiles; hence practice with the former is mainly 
judged by the number of hits, whereas the 
-apabilities of the quick-firers are estimated 
bv the weight of the metal hitting the target. 

It is most fortunate for the nation that 
Secretarv Moody and Rear Admiral Taylor, 
recognizing the inestimable value of Admiral 
Farragut’s fine phrase—‘‘The best protection 
from an enemy’s fire is a well-directed fire 
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from our own ships ”’—have broken away from 
iron-bound traditions and archaic methods, 
and, in the face of strong hostile criticisms, 
have authorized the new order of naval 
gunnery. Preparedness at the outset of any 
naval war counts most of all. The day of 
formal declarations of war and of the accom- 
panying ceremonials has passed. When two 
countries face each other with hostile intent, 
the one which strikes first and hardest is apt 
to score the highest. Vexing questions of 
international law must be settled afterward 
by diplomacy, but those whose trade it is to 
fight ashore or afloat must be on the look- 
out for a vulnerable point in the harness of 
the enemy, and speedily seek it with gun, 
ram, or torpedo. Of late, there has been not a 
little criticism of the administration of our 
own fleet. There are those who deprecate 
constant cruising and regular target prac- 
tice because such manoeuvres involve a great 
cost for coal and powder, an incessant wear 
and tear of material, and a wasting of the 
energies of the personnel; but efficiency can 
only be obtained by exercises approximating 
as Closely as possible to war conditions. If 
the material wears out, the resources of the 
country can readily repair all damages; if 
the personnel gives way, it is far better to 
find our weakness in time of peace than in 
the hour of battle. 

All the reports of the record practice 
for the current year have not yet been 
received, but it is known that the results of 
the firing have shown a decided improve- 
ment over the scores made last September. 
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At Pensacola, last month, there was a close 
contest for the pennant and the prize battle- 
ship trophy between the Kearsarge and the 
Alabama, in which the Alabama was successful, 
but a few days afterward she lost it to the 
battle-ship Wisconsin, flagship of the Asiatic 
Station, which made a record of 83 per cent. 
of hits. The Wisconsin in turn has been 
compelled to yield the trophy to the second- 
class battle-ship Texas, whose record has not 
yet been officially announced by the Navy 
Department. 

The achievement of the Texas probably 
will not be exceeded during the present 
practice. 

So proficient have the bluejackets become 
in handling the turret guns, that in actual 
target practice on board the Alabama a 
13-inch gun is loaded and fired in thirty- 
eight seconds. Five years ago the official 
time allowance for firing a gun of this calibre 
was six minutes! In other words, the turret 
guns have become rapid-firers, a fact which 
suggests no end of interesting changes in 
the armament and its arrangement on board 
the fighting ships of the line, inasmuch as 
the necessity for the ‘‘intermediate”’ battery 
(guns from 4 to 8 inches) no longer exists. 
The alert Japanese, it is said, have already 
taken prompt advantage of this new condi- 
tion, and have approved designs for two 
heavily armored battle-ships of 17,000 tons, 
each armed with 12-inch and 10-inch guns 
only, in the main battery. The 12-inch 
guns are capable of piercing twelve inches of 
armor at a range of three miles. 


MORMON CHURCH INFLUENCE IN 
PULITI.S 


A MIGHTY BUT INTANGIBLE POWER—HOW THE ORGANIZATION OF THE CHURCH 


PROMOTES MORMON CO-OPERATION 


IN ELECTIONS—THE DECLARATIONS OF 


THE PRESIDENTS —THE STORY OF UTAH CAMPAIGNS— POLYGAMY DYING OUT 
BY 


ONE WHO KNOWS 


HE real Mormon question, which the 
Smoot investigation brought up, 
but did not solve, is the question of 


church dictation in politics. Polygamy is 
always an issue between the great mass of 


the American people and.the Mormons, but 
it was suspicion of church domination of 
Mormon office-holders in Utah aad in Wash- 
ington that formed the basis of the oppo- 
sition to Mr. Smoot. 
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In reality, there has not been in Utah much 
“church dictation in politics”; there is, and 
will continue to be, a vast deal of ‘“‘church 
influence.” President Joseph F. Smith, 
of the Mormon Church, is doing everything 
in his power to keep the church out. of 
politics; but neither he nor any other man 
will ever be able to banish church influence. 
Indeed, there would be church influence in 
Utah if there were no Mormons there, and 
Catholics, or Methodists, or Presbyterians, 
or Lutherans, preponderated as Mormons 
do now. 

Politics in Utah have no counterpart else- 
where. The Mormon vote is vastly in the 
majority. Every Mormon holds some posi- 
tion of religious authority, and usually the 
abler men hold the higher places in the 
church. No other church has an organiza- 
tion so close or so perfect. The real execu- 
tives of the church are the “bishops.” A 
bishop’s jurisdiction extends either over an 
ecclesiastical ‘‘ward,’’ three blocks square in 
the cities, or over a comparatively small 
territory in the country. These bishops are 
selected for their knowledge of practical 
affairs and their ability to handle men. 
Every bishop knows intimately the capacity, 
the rescurces, the character, and the short- 
comings of every Mormon residing in his 
district. In practically everything that goes 
on in a Mormon community, from the con- 
struction of an irrigating ditch to the interpre- 
tation of a passage of scripture, the bishop 
is counselor and referee. He is a guide to 
his people in business and social affairs, as 
well as in spiritual matters. His flock are 
naturally influenced by his political opinions. 
Consequently, even though he may not 
desire it, he is a power in local politics. 

The leaders of the political parties accord- 
ingly cultivate the bishops, and candidates 
seek their support. If the district is ‘‘close,” 
the party to which he belongs is likely to 
nominate him for office in order to ‘‘catch 
the Mormon vote.’’ However indifferent to 
politics he may be, he is forced to take sides. 
His support by Mormon voters is not due to 
pressure or dictation. A people accustomed 
to codperate in all the other relations of life 
will not abandon the habit of codperation in 
politics. Unity of action among the Mormons, 
however, appears more frequently in nominat- 
ing conventions than in elections. 

After nominations are made, the Mormon 


voters are likely to vote a straight party 
ticket even when the party nominee is a 
Gentile running against a Mormon. Richard 
W. Young, an able son of Brigham Young, 
and a devoted church adherent, was defeated 
at the polls for Supreme Judge of Utah by 
Robert N. Baskin, one of the most prominent 
anti-Mormons. Brigham H. Roberts was 
also defeated in his first race for Congress by 
Clarence E. Allen, a strong anti-Mormon. 
George Sutherland, a leading Gentile of the 
State, defeated William H. King, a son-in-law 
of Apostle Lyman, for Congress. Joseph 
T. Richards, son of the general legal counsel 
of the Mormon Church, and himself a Mormon, 
was beaten for District Judge by Charles 
W. Morse, a Gentile. Mormons voted for these 
Gentile candidates because they would not 
bolt their party ticket. In conventions, 
however, where party loyalty is not in ques- 
tion, a Mormon candidate for a nomination 
has an immeasurable advantage over a 
Gentile opponent. 

Under these conditions, the cry of ‘‘church 
influence” is raised after every convention 
and every election. The defeated candidate 
finds a convenient excuse for his failure in 
the assertion that he was beaten through 
church influence. The bitterest enemies of 
the Mormon Church are the men who have 
been helped by its influence for a time, and 
who have then been dropped. Of course, 
the successful candidate who has been 
helped by the Mormon vote has nothing to say 
about church influence. Indeed, the public 
officials who have been most subservient 
to the church in Utah have not been 
high Mormon prelates, but Gentiles anxious 
to secure the favor of the Mormon people. 
One Gentile United States Senator showed 
devotion to Mormon interests even where 
political considerations did not require it. 
In less important offices, the subservient 
Gentile or the subordinate Mormon official 
seeks church favor far more assiduously than 
does the high Mormon official who, by virtue 
of his elevated position, has nothing to gain 
in seeking it. 

The first general outcry against the dicta- 
tion of the church in politics came during the 
fall campaign of 1895, when the Democrats 
called a State convention to consider the 
advisability of disbanding the party. The 
Democratic committee maintained that the 
Mormon presidency was turning the election 
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against their candidates, and particularly 
against Moses Thatcher, candidate for United 
States Senator, and B. H. Roberts, nominee 
for Congress. Both were high Mormon offi- 
cials. In support of their contention, the 
Democrats directed attention to the remarks 
of President Joseph F. Smith at the priest- 
hood meeting, October 7th, in which he said 
that it was ‘the duty of every man holding 
high ecclesiastical office to consult with the 
men who presided over him before accepting 
nomination to office.” Smith pointed out 
that Thatcher and Roberts had not done 
this. 

Immediately afterward, a Salt Lake citizen 
had an interview with Wilford Woodruff, 
George Q. Cannon, and Joseph F. Smith, 
presidents, in turn, of the Mormon Church, 
upon church domination in politics. Presi- 
dent Woodruff was much excited, and spoke 
with blunt earnestness and directness. George 
Q. Cannon was frank and composed. Joseph 
F. Smith (now president) was noticeably 
cautious. He interrupted President Wood- 
ruff at one time with the injunction, ‘‘ Don’t 
speak so! It would be awful if such remarks 


were ever reported, and would create more 


disturbance than has already been occa- 
sioned.”’ ‘ 

President Woodruff said that, before he 
had been elected, he had deemed it his duty 
to devote his whole thought and service to 
the church; that he never thought of doing 
anything outside of church duty without 
first consulting ‘authority’; that the lives of 
those high in the church should be conse- 
crated to its service; and that it was the com- 
mon understanding of the priesthood, from 
the beginning of the church, that, before 
assuming any public duties outside of church 
service, every official should consult the 
presidency. He further asserted with con- 
siderable vehemence that the political parties 
had tried constantly to drag the church 
into politics, often nominating unfit men, 
simply to enlist church influence. 

George Q. Cannon said: ‘‘In the beginning 
of the ‘division movement’ [the alignment of 
the Mormon people in National politics] the 
presidency deprecated acceptance of public 
office by high church officials. Yet in Utah 
it has happened that the very men most 
conversant with practical affairs have been 
just such officials; for, in the Mormon Church, 
temporal and religious affairs are closely 
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interwoven.” He added that he had no 
political ambitions and had always desired 
to keep out of politics. He had accepted 
the position of Delegate to Congress reluc- 
tantly. ‘‘There was such a continual intro- 
duction and suggestion of bills in Congress, 
seeking to curtail our liberties as a free 
people, and to impose unusual conditions 
on our Territory,’’ said he, ‘‘that I felt obliged 
to accept the office.” He said further that 
while he was aware of the tendency to nomi- 
nate high Mormon officials in order to ‘‘catch 
the Mormon vote,” yet to shut out church 
officials from public office would keep out the 
entire Mormon population of Utah, because 
all the men of the church held some religious 
authority under it. 

President Joseph F. Smith said that he 
had steadily refused to furnish any opinions 
for political purposes, and had unwittingly 
been drawn into the campaign, and that 
his words had been purposely misquoted 
and perverted, in order to make political 
capital for the Democrats. He said that he 
objected to acceptance of political office by 
the priesthood on the broad ground that they 
had consecrated themselves to church work, 
and should undertake nothing else without 
first learning whether it was agreeable to the 
presidency. 

After the 1895 election, an “era of good 
feeling’ descended on Utah. Statehood, which 
was established in 1896, united the Gen- 
tiles and Mormons for the time being in a 
movement for the common upbuilding of the 
State. Judge C. C. Goodwin, who, as editor 
of the Salt Lake Tribune, had been the fore- 
most leader against the Mormons for a score 
of years, became a candidate for United 
States Senator, and—as is usual in Utah—his 
candidacy apparently eliminated his feeling 
against the Mormons. Instead of pouring 
shot and shell into the Mormon ranks, the 
Tribune became suddenly the apostle of 
peace, fellowship, and good-will. The utter- 
ances of the Tribune at this time are often 
quoted by the Mormons to substantiate the 
assertion that it was tacitly understood that 
the State government would not interfere 
with ‘‘existing relations” of old-time polyga- 
mists, and that polygamy was condoned 
by the people of Utah. Goodwin, however, 
was not sent to the Senate. The Tribune at 
once resumed its old attitude to the church. 

The free-silver craze which swept the 
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mining States from 1896 to 1900 diverted 
public attention from the ‘“‘Mormon ques- 
tion.’”’ During this period, the Mormons, as 
a rule, remained more loyal to their National 
parties than the Gentiles. The Gentiles 
made up most of the population of the mining 
camps and went over to Bryanism. Both 
President McKinley and the Chairman of the 
National Committee, Mr. Hanna, knew this, 
and suggested that the Mormons should 
receive liberal recognition. It subsequently 
transpired that several of the Mormons 
appointed to office were continuing polyga- 
mous relations. The discovery caused a 
National uproar, and the offenders were 
removed. 

The rejection of Brigham H. Roberts as 
member of Congress is a matter of National 
history. The jingle, apropos of the birth of 
twins to the second Mrs. Roberts: 


‘*Ma, Ma, where’s our Pa; 
He’s gone to Washington 
But he won’t take Ma,” 


echoed throughout Utah during the cam- 
paign. 

The next dictation of the church in poli- 
tics was the most flagrant in Utah history. 
Thomas Kearns, millionaire mine-owner, had 
announced his candidacy as a Republican 
for United States Senator during the cam- 
paign of 1901. He had been an open and 
conspicuous Democrat—one of Mr. Bryan’s 
most ardent admirers. His candidacy was 
not taken seriously. He had no recognized 
strength. But, after the capture of the 
legislature by the Republicans, his position 
was suddenly changed. 

Two new forces appeared in _ politics. 
Lorenzo Snow, an aged man and one of the 
Mormon ‘‘Twelve Apostles,’”’ had come into 
the presidency of the church. About this 
same time, Richard C. Kerens, of St. Louis, 
and Perry S. Heath (better known to the 
country now than then) came to Salt Lake 
City as the representatives of the National 
Republican Committee, and had _ several 
interviews with President Snow. It was 
generally believed that they had been sent 
by Mr. Hanna to solicit the influence of the 
church in shaping the political affairs of sev- 
eral western States. 

The two emissaries proposed the election 
of the business partner of Mr. Kerens, Thomas 
Kearns, as United States Senator from Utah. 
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The Salt Lake Tribune made the direct 
charge that Mr. Kearns had bought the 
senatorship from President Snow, and chal- 
lenged the parties to deny it. The charge 
was frequently reiterated by the Tribune 
and other papers. Apostles Joseph F. Smith 
(now president) and John Henry Smith were 
said to have protested bitterly against the 
transaction, but were sent out of the State 
by Snow. Kearns carried the Republican 
legislative caucus by the narrow majority of 
one, for many Mormon members refused to 
be guided by President Snow’s wishes. 

Kearns found himself suddenly elevated 
to the senatorship. He then bought the Salt 
Lake Tribune, and established Perry S. Heath 
as its manager. Later President Snow died, 
and Joseph H. Smith became president of 
the church. 

The refusal of the new president, it is 
commonly believed, to promise Kearns the 
church influence for re-election caused a rup- 
ture between Kearns and the church. Reed 
Smoot, one of the Apostles, was then given 
permission to run for a United States senator- 
ship and was elected. Finding his hold on 
Utah politics rapidly slipping, Senator Kearns 
is asserted to have repeatedly pleaded with 
President Smith to come to his aid. Presi- 
dent Smith, it is declared, has replied that he 
will not interfere in political affairs. 

It is also said that Senator Dubois solicited 
like intervention in his behalf for Idaho—for 
the church influence extends to the States 
adjoining Utah. Idaho has a large Mormon 
population, which is concentrated chiefly in 
the southwestern counties. For years, no 
senator has been elected in Idaho without 
taking into account the Mormon vote. 
Senator Shoup and Senator Dubois owed 
their election directly to the favor of the 
church, though Senator Dubois, as a member 
of the Senate Committee on Elections, has 
been leading the opposition to Mr. Smoot. 

As in Utah, the situation in the last sena- 
torial election of Idaho was peculiar. There 
were ten Mormon votes in the legislature, 
and by common report Hon. W. E. Borah 
was the accepted favorite of the church. 
Eight of these ten Mormons were supposed to 
be in his favor. Their votes, added to the 
Gentile votes he could secure, would have 
elected him. But, through the influence of 
Bishop Wooley, a Mormon representative, 
two Mormon votes were withdrawn from 
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Borah for Heyburn in addition to the two 
Heyburn already possessed. This gave Hey- 
burn four Mormon votes to Borah’s six, and 
assured him the victory in the Republican 
caucus. The Mormons here held the balance 
of power. 

In Wyoming, Senators Clark and Warren 
have always maintained the friendliest re- 
lations with the church, though it has never 
been said that they were selected as the 
result of any bargain with the Mormon 
President. The western counties of Wyoming 
are largely Mormon, and every candidate for 
State office has to take the Mormon vote 
into consideration. In Colorado, the Mormon 
vote is much smaller, though of such impor- 
tance that Senator Teller has assiduously 
cultivated Mormon influence, and, in turn, has 
been the favorite of the Mormon settlers of 
San Luis Valley and the western counties. 
There is a sprinkling of Mormons in Nevada, 
but not enough to command the attention 
of politicians, though the charge of church 
interference in politics is occasionally made 
by defeated candidates. 

As this brief sketch indicates, ‘‘church 
influence” is mighty, but intangible. More- 
over, clannishness in politics is not the 
monopoly of the Mormon Church. The 
“problem” would still be the ‘“‘problem”’ if, 
instead of so many Mormons, Utah had an 
equal number of Germans, or Scandinavians, 
or Italians. Mormon voters will continue 
to favor their bishops, and bishops are not 
likely to fail to help their superiors, when 
these are candidates for office. It is simply 
human nature. In voting it is difficult for 
the Mormon to distinguish between Reed 
Smoot, the Apostle, and Reed Smoot, the 
man. 

In Utah there are Mormons and Mormons. 
Some are blindly devoted to church interests; 
some are merely held by business connections; 
some are Mormon only in name; while certain 
branches of prominent Mormon families, like 
the Kimbals, the Rawlinses, the Ellerbecks, 
and the Nebekers, have broken away from the 
church entirely. Every ‘“‘good’’ Mormon is 
supposed to give a ‘‘tithing,’’ or one-tenth 
of his net earnings, to the church; yet many 
whose faith is not strong contribute their tenth 
regularly for the business patronage it brings 
them. Others who are conscientious followers 
of Joseph Smith are very slack in meeting 
the requirements of the tithing law. When, 
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however, the church is attacked from the 
outside, or the Mormon people assailed, 
Mormons of all classes, often even apostates, 
rally to the support of the church. 

In the last municipal campaign in Salt 
Lake City, Senator Kearns’ newspapers began 
an attack upon the Mormons. As a result 
of the agitation, Frank Knox, a business and 
political associate of Senator Kearns, was 
nominated for mayor by the Republicans. 
Richard P. Morris, a Mormon of very liberal 
tendencies, was nominated by the Democrats. 
The Mormons, almost to a man, rallied to 
the support of Morris, as well as many in- 
fluential Gentile Republicans who revolted 
at the methods employed in accomplishing 
Knox’s nomination. Morris was elected by 
2,500 majority; though the normal Republi- 
can majority in Salt Lake City is about 
2,000. 

Sometimes politicians raise the cry of 
“polygamy” when they cannot bring the 
church to their terms. The manifesto of 
1890, however, set the ban of the church upon 
polygamous marriages. Those who have 
had an intimate acquaintance with Utah 
affairs since 1890 believe that no such mar- 
riages have been sanctioned since. On April 
5th, of this year, President Smith made this 
declaration before the Mormon conference 
assembled in Salt Lake City: 

“Inasmuch as there are numerous reports in 
circulation that plural marriages have been entered 
into contrary to the official declaration of President 
Woodruff of September 26, 1890, commonly called 
the manifesto, which was issued by President Wood- 
ruff and adopted by the church at its general 
conference, October 6, 1890, which forbade any 
marriages violative of the law of the land, I, Joseph 
F. Smith, President of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints, hereby affirm and declare that 
no such marriages have been solemnized with the 
sanction, consent or knowledge of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, and 

I hereby announce that all such marriages are 
prohibited, and if any officer or member of the 
Church shall assume to solemnize or enter into any 
such marriage, he will be deemed in transgression 
against the Church, and will be liable to be dealt 
with according to the rules and regulations thereof 
and excommunicated therefrom.” 


This was followed by the introduction of 
a resolution which was adopted by the 
unanimous vote of the conference, as follows: 


‘Resolved that we, the members of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints in general 
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conference assembled, hereby approve and indorse 
the statement and declaration of President Joseph 
F. Smith, just made to this conference concerning 
plural marriages, and will support the courts of the 
church in the enforcement thereof.”’ 


There is unquestionable evidence that, in 
a few cases, at least, young Mormons have 
in recent years, against the mandate of church 
and State, taken mistresses other than their 
lawful wives, but there is no evidence that the 
church has sanctioned or consented to such 
relations. Such practices have their parallels 
in communities not Mormon; so it is hardly 
fair to charge them to Mormonism. On the 
other hand, there has never been a pretense 
that old-time polygamists had abandoned 
polygamous relations, begun before the mani- 
festo. The younger generation of Mormons 
would rebel against the restoration of polyg- 
amy as vigorously as would any Gentile 
community. The young Mormon wife would 
resent the intrusion of a second wife as bit- 
terly as would any Gentile woman. The old 
generation in which polygamous relations 
are maintained is rapidly dying. As long 
as the practice is tolerated, however, even 
among this element, Utah will be an object 
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of attack. The unscrupulous politician knows 
this, and uses charges of polygamy to bring 
the church to his terms. It is a bad con- 
dition of affairs, and the truth is not par- 
ticularly creditable either to the church or 
to the politicians who, for selfish purposes, 
inaugurated the present crusade against it. 

Moreover, in the recent Senate inquiry it 
is very evident that President Smith was not 
asked concerning political interference for the 
reason that discussion of it would have in- 
volved leading politicians of both great Na- 
tional parties. He would have been as frank in 
this matter as he was in regard to his family 
relations. If the Senate Committee had 
opened this phase of the Mormon question, it 
would have involved some of its own mem- 
bers. President Smith was examined as to 
polygamy and as to church influence in busi- 
ness. But the subject of the relation of the 
church to Senators Kearns and Dubois 
(representatives of both political parties) 
was, for manifest reasons, avoided. Both 
great political parties, it would have been 
found, had bowed low at one time or an- 
other before the church to further their own 
interests. 


HOW JAMAICA SOLVES THE NEGRO 
PROBLEM 


A BENEVOLENT DESPOTISM IN THE WEST INDIES, WHERE THE 
BLACKS FORM NINETY PER CENT. OF THE POPULATION — NATIVES 
ENCOURAGED TO BE LANDOWNERS—SOME MINGLING OF THE RACES 
INEVITABLE — DOES JAMAICA OFFER ANY LESSON TO THE SOUTH? 


BY 


WILLIAM THORP 


HE problem of bringing the Negro 

into accord with modern civilization, 

and fitting him to play his part in 

the economy of a great commonwealth, may 

not be insoluble. The British have had 
some success already in working it out. 

In the policy adopted toward the natives, 
the British West Indies is a type of all the 
British colonies mainly inhabited by Negroes, 
except South Africa. In South Africa, the 
traditional British methods have been aban- 
doned by the local governments for something 


like the American procedure. The various 
British colonies in the West Indies lave a 
total population of about 1,600,000; or, if 
British Guiana and British Honduras are 
included, nearly 2,000,000. The colored peo- 
ple number g5 per cent. of the total, the large 
majority of them pure-blooded Negroes. In 
Jamaica, the principal colony, there are more 
than 800,000 people. The British system 
has, therefore, been tested upon a large 
scale; and what is true of the West Indies, 
in this matter, is also true, generally speaking, 
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of other British colonies in the tropics. The 
West Indies are selected for the purposes of 
this article because they lie at the doors of 
the United States, and are peopled by 
Negroes drawn from the same West African 
stocks as those in the United States. 

In showing how the Negro problem has been 
handled, I will deal mainly with Jamaica, 
where I lived for five years in close association 
with whites and blacks. But the problem of 
governing and developing the black race has 
been worked out in similar ways in the other 
colonies, with the same result. 

In Jamaica there is no ‘‘color question” 
as it is understood in the United States, 
although the blacks outnumber the whites 
by at least twenty to one. Good feeling 
exists between the races. Lynching and the 
outrages which usually cause it are both 
unknown. During the five years that I 
lived in Jamaica there was not a single case of 
assault on a white woman by a black man, 
and I searched the criminal records for 
twenty years back without finding one. I 
worked in an editorial capacity on a Jamaican 
newspaper, and I read carefully all the other 
West Indian papers. I never read of a 


lynching or an assault on a white woman in 


any of the colonies. I never heard of one in 
Trinidad, Barbados, Grenada, or the other 
islands which I visited. It may be taken 
for granted, then, that the most serious and 
distressing feature of the color question in 
the United States is absent in the British 
West Indies. 

Serious crime of any kind is rare throughout 
Jamaica. According to the latest annual 
report of the Inspector-General of Police, 
there were only seven convictions for rape 
during the year, the victim in no case being 
a white woman. There were only two con- 
victions for murder. In both of those cases 
the death penalty was commuted, as there 
were extenuating circumstances. Only one 
crime—stealing growing crops—is common. 
On the whole, there is nowhere a more law- 
abiding country than Jamaica. 

I remember how astounded we all were at 
the Legislative Council, two or three years 
ago, when a member introduced a bill to 4 un- 
ish by fine and imprisonment the carr\ing 
of concealed weapons. ‘‘What a. needless 
measure!” everybody said. ‘‘Who- carries 
a revolver here?” The introducer of the 
bill explained apologetically that American 
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tourists were beginning to visit the island in 
large numbers, and his measure was aimed at 
them. He feared that their racial prejudices 
might induce them to take a chance shot at 
the Negroes. The bill did not pass. 

Why are the blacks so easily managed in 
Jamaica? Why do the two races live side 
by side so peaceably and happily? There 
are two main reasons: (1) the wise, just, 
and firm system of government; (2) the 
friendly and helpful attitude of the whites 
toward the blacks. 

The policy of the government of Jamaica 
was defined by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain when 
he was Colonial Secretary. It is the same as 
that pursued in all other British possessions 
in the tropics. Mr. Chamberlain, in defining 
the policy, said: 

“Wherever a great proportion of the population 
must be natives, the only security for good govern- 
ment and for the effective development of the 
resources of the country consists in providing the 
native population with white superintendence, 
and with rulers and administrators who will bring 
to their task the knowledge derived from the 
experience of a higher civilization, and, constantly 
changing, will be always under the influence of the 
standards and ideals which they have been brought 
up to respect. This is the root idea of British 
administration in the tropics. Our pri- 
mary obligation is to maintain peace and safety for 
life and property, and equal justice for all, irre- 
spective of race and creed. Subject to these con- 
ditions, we interfere as little as possible with native 
religions, customs, or laws, and under this system 
we are successfully administering the affairs of 
hundreds of millions of people of almost every race 
under the sun, with trifling cost to the British 
taxpayers and with the smallest army of white 
soldiers of any of the Powers of Europe.” 


In a report to the Hon. Lyman J. Gage, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. R:; P. Porter, 
Special Commissioner of the United States to 
Cuba and Porto Rico, pointed out the success 
which has attended this policy in Jamaica. 


‘‘With the disadvantages of race, with the scars 
of slavery, and with the single industry of sugar 
and its allied product, rum,” he said, ‘‘the policy 
set forth by Mr. Chamberlain has been successful 
in making habitable and law-abiding and measur- 
ably prosperous a tropical island which might have 
been in a condition little better than that of sav- 
agery. To be sure, England has not made Anglo- 
Saxons of these people, but it has made peaceful, 
law-abiding, and, in the main, self-respecting 
citizens out of them. There is little doubt that the 
bulk of the inhabitants of Jamaica are in a position 
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which compares not unfavorably with that of the 
peasants of most countries in the world.” 

Before the law, there is no distinction 
between the races. The excellent police 
and judicial systems penetrate to every 
corner of the sparsely settled country. The 
resident magistrates, who come closely ‘into 
contact with the Negroes, are trained officials 
appointed by and responsible to the British 
Government. Judicial scandals arising out 
of racial favoritism are practically unknown. 

In essence, though not in name, the govern- 
ment is a benevolent despotism. The idea 
is to give the natives, by slow degrees, as 
large a share in the government of their 
country as they are capable of wisely exer- 
cising, but always under strict white super- 
vision and only after careful tests of their 
capacity. Every man who pays $2.50 in taxes 
has a vote, and the machinery of representa- 
tive government includes a Legislative Coun- 
cil and numerous local authorities called 
Parochial Boards elected by the people. 
But the British Governor and his lieutenants, 
sent out from England, have, nevertheless, 
practically supreme power over legislation 
and even over the smallest details of ad- 
ministration. The members elected to the 
Legislative Council may always be outvoted 
on occasion by an automatic majority of offi- 
cials and nominated members, who are answer- 
able to the Governor and not to the voters. 
The acts of the Parochial Boards are subject 
to review by the government, and may be 
vetoed, if necessary, while the Governor may 
order them to carry out desirable works 
which they have neglected. Representa- 
tive government in Jamaica, therefore, is not 
a success. The government is obliged to 
interfere with the Boards constantly in order 
to protect the taxpayers, prevent ‘‘graft,” 
and force the towns and villages nominally 
under their charge to provide proper sani- 
tation. 

The black does not want representative 
government; he prefers to rely on the im- 
partial, despotic rule of trained officials, 
in whose motives he has the greatest trust. 
“De King wouldn’ send we de Gub’nor if 
him wasn’ better’n anybody hyar’’—that is 
the black’s conviction. The formality of 
representative government is merely a con- 
cession to the wishes of a large section of the 
whites and the mulattoes. 

The blacks seldom vote; in one hotly con- 
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tested election only seventeen, out of 354, 
voted. Nor do they seek offices. When I 
was in Jamaica, there was only one black 
man among the fourteen elected members 
of the Legislative Council, and there were 
only a small minority of them on the Parochial 
Boards. The elections are not conducted 
on racial lines—whieh shows the good feeling 
between the races. The blacks, being in an 
immense majority, could elect all their 
representatives of their own color, if they 
chose; but they always prefer a white man, 
provided he is not a harsh employer of labor 
or notoriously antagonistic to the blacks. 
The whites are not usually anxious for office, 
and sometimes they unite to nominate a 
colored man—one of mixed blood—of proved 
ability, and even support him against a 
candidate of their own color whose claims to 
election are inferior. 

The blacks and colored people have a very 
large share in the administration of the 
country in the civil service, but always 
under white control. Civil service clerk- 
ships and other positions are open to all 
classes by competitive examination, and a 
colored man can rise high in the government 
service. Sir Conrad Reeves, a mulatto, who 
started his career by selling newspapers in 
the streets of Bridgetown, died the other day 
Chief Justice of Barbados and a knight of 
the Queen. The Honorable S. C. Burke, lately 
Attorney-General of Jamaica, was a mulatto. 
So is the present head of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Blacks and colored men are to be 
found in important positions in almost every 
branch of the government. But every one of 
these men has been carefully tested during 
long years of public service, and only pro- 
moted by slow degrees, as he proved himself 
in competition with white men. And always, 
at the very top, there is the white man 
watching and guiding. 

Jamaica is a purely agricultural country; 
nearly everybody lives, directly or indirectly, 
by the sale of tropical products, sold, princi- 
pally, in American markets. Sugar cultiva- 
tion was formerly the staple industry, but it 
has not paid in recent years, and most of the 
large estates have been abandoned. The 
government, however, has made the mass 
of Negroes independent peasant proprietors. 
The officials who devised the scheme knew 
that nothing else would tend to uplift the 
Negro so speedily as ownership of his own 
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homestead and his own plantation, on which 
he might work for himself. 

For many years the government has sold 
large tracts of Crown lands in small plots to 
the peasantry at a cheaper rate than a similar 
plot could be rented elsewhere, and roads 
are constructed to enable the small settlers, 
as they are called, to convey their produce 
quickly to the market towns and seaports. 
To encourage permanent tenure, the govern- 
ment returns one-fifth of the purchase money 
to any settler who, within ten years, makes 
one-fifth of his acreage productive with 
permanent crops, such as kola, coffee, and 
oranges. 

Out of 16,735 acres allotted on one set of 
applications, only 323 acres reverted to the 
Crown through failure of the purchasers to 
pay their instalments. It is estimated that 
there are nearly 80,000 colored peasant 
proprietors in the island—about one in ten of 
the population. Of the 100,000 holdings in 
the island, 82,000 are of less than ten acres. 
Some men own more than one holding, but 
not many. In 1882, there were only 43,000 
small holdings. More than 6,000 small sugar- 
mills are owned by the peasantry, and the 
area in coffee, which is mostly in small lots, 
increased in ten years from 17,000 acres to 
23,000 acres. During the same period, the 
acreage of ground sold to settlers increased 
by more than 30 per cent. 

The government sends experts into the 
remotest parts to show the small settlers 
how to grow their crops and ship them to 
market without damage. When Sir Henry 
Blake, the present Governor of Hong Kong, 
was Governor of Jamaica a few years ago, he 
built 140 bridges and 1,072 miles of good 
roads within six years, mainly for the benefit 
of these settlers. 

Education has progressed remarkably. The 
number of people able to read and write has 
increased by 30 per cent. in ten years. Edu- 
cation is not compulsory. The number of 
children enrolled at the schools increased 
from 49,000 in 1881 to 85,000 in 1902, and 
the average attendance from 26,000 to 52,000. 
As fully 90 per cent of the children must earn 
their livelihood from the soil, agricultural 
subjects are prominent in the school work. 
Very many children walk five or six miles to 
school every day. I knew one who walked 
daily sixteen miles. The teachers, who num- 
ber more than 10,000, are colored. They are 
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trained in the island, and are efficient and of 
high character. Hundreds of the men have 
voluntarily given up their summer holidays 
during the past few years, to return to college 
and study agriculture, although they do not 
gain any extra pay by teaching it. What 
is the result of all this? 

The men become good citizens, and are 
temperate and cleanly in their habits. The 
development of the Jamaicans may be 
gauged by the number of letters handled by 
the Postal Department, which increased from 
1,167,000 in 1885 to nearly 3,000,000 in 1895. 
The number of small deposits in the govern- 
ment savings bank has nearly doubled 
within the last ten vears. 

The women do not wear gaudy dresses, 
but dress in white or in simple prints, in good 
taste. They show talent in many kinds of 
work. As trained nurses they are very 
capable. There is no better maternity hos- 
pital in the world than the Victoria Jubilee 
Hospital in Kingston. All the nurses are 
colored, but the matron is an English woman. 
In 1902, 785 cases of childbirth were ad- 
mitted to this hospital, and only seven of the 
patients died, four of whom were admitted 
in a dying condition. The government 
medical service maintains a number of fine 
hospitals, managed in many cases by colored 
doctors, and always with a staff of colored 
nurses. In t1go1-1902, there were 1,177 
operations in these hospitals, and only two 
deaths resulted from them—.17 per cent. 
Out of 10,297 cases, there were only 273 
deaths—2.65 per cent. In one hospital, the 
Lionel Town, the death-rate was as low as 
.67 in a total of 1,786 cases. The efficient 
work done here was mainly the work of 
trained colored men and women. 

The Jamaica Presbyterians, who are almost _ 
all Negroes of the peasant class, send mis- 
sionaries to West Africa and India, and the 
Baptists send them to Hayti and Central 
America. 

All this shows how the government strives 
successfully to elevate the blacks by dealing 
justly with them, governing them firmly aiid 
impartially, educating them, and making 
them economically independent. There re- 
mains the most important question of the 
social relations of the races. Here there is a 
marked difference between American and 
British methods. 

The view of the question generally taken 
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in the United States, by most Northerners as 
well as by all Southerners, is fairly stated by 
an English observer, Mr. W. Laird Clowes, in 
his book, ‘‘ Black America,’ who says: 


“Throughout the South, the social position. of 
the man in whose veins Negro blood courses is 
unalterably fixed at birth. The child may grow 
to be wise, to be wealthy, to be intrusted even 
with the responsibilities: of office, but he always 
bears with him the visible signs of his origin, and 
those marks condemn him to remain forever at the 
bottom of the social ladder. To incur this con- 
demnation, he need not be by any means black. 
A quarter, an eighth, nay, a sixteenth of African 
blood is sufficient to deprive him of all chances of 
social equality with the white man. For the being 
with the hated taint there is positively no social 
mercy. The white absolutely declines to 
associate with him on equal terms. A line has 
been drawn; and he who, from either side, crosses 
that line has to pay the penalty.” 

The crucial point in the race relations in the 
Southern States, therefore, is the white man’s 
determination that there shall not be marriage 
between the races. 

Social equality is undreamed of by either 
race in the British West Indies, as a general 
thing. While the great mass of the blacks 
and mulattoes are completely subordinate to 
the whites, many colored men of exceptional 
ability, character, and public position, like 
the late Sir Conrad Reeves, are socially 
recognized. Mr. Booker Washington is re- 
garded as a very great man by the Jamaicans. 
If he visited their islend, as it was often 
thought he would do when I was there, he 
would be entertained by his personal friend, 
the Archbishop of the West Indies, an Eng- 
lishman; and dinners and garden parties 
would probably be given in his honor by the 
Governor of the colony and other leading 
English residents. But this does not imply 
a general sccial equality of the races. In 
Jamaica, the blacks do not try to obtrude 
themselves in white society. An Englishman 
generally prefers to do a thing himself instead 
of waiting to have it done for him, but when- 
ever I tried to do anything that was regarded 
as servant’s work at my home or office, some 
black would immediately take the task out 
of my hands and tell me reproachfully that it 
was not ‘“‘buckra”’ (i. e., white man’s) work. 

The vast majority of whites think it is right 
to consider the feelings of the blacks. For 


example, the Negroes are not segregated in 
street-cars, theatres, churches, saloons, or other 
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places; neither are they refused admission to 
any public resort on account of their color. 
Many of the best doctors and lawyers in the 
colony are colored men, and they enjoy good 
practice among the whites as well as the 
blacks. My own doctor in Kingston was a 
mulatto. He is the best physician in the 
place, trusted by the leading families. White 
men do not hesitate to call him in to attend 
their wives and daughters. There are others 
like him. 

The great majority of the whites in Jamaica 
are strongly opposed to intermarriage between 
the races, holding the same views as the 
Southerners in the United States. Never- 
theless, the white man in the West Indies does 
sometimes marry into the colored race, and 
there are many people there who hardly know 
whether they are white or colored. They are 
called “‘white by law” in Jamaica—that is, 
they are allowed to return themselves as 
white on the census papers. 

This class arises mainly from marriages 
between lightly colored women and white 
men who come to Jamaica and the other 
islands froin England, Scotland, the United 
States, and Canada, to engage in agricultural 
and commercial enterprises. Lacking intro- 
ductions, they find it difficult to gain admis- 
sion to the best white society, and the num- 
ber of eligible white girls is small, anyway. 
They console themselves with the society of 
these people who are ‘‘white by law,” and 
often end by marrying one of the daughters 
of the family who is pretty, well-educated, 
cultivated, and perhaps wealthy. Not in- 
frequently they are deluded into the marriage, 
imagining that the girl is white. I have 
known several Americans who had that bitter 
experience. One thought the girl’s father 
looked rather dark, but put it down,.to the 
effect of the climate. His suspicions were 
aroused when he saw her great-aunt, who was 
chocolate-colored, and verified when he met 
her grandmother, a coal-black negress, eating 
a horrible mixture of salt-fish and yam in the 
back yard with the servants. The girl her 
self. a golden-haired, blue-eyed beauty, re- 
ceived callers in the drawing-room. The old 
white families owning the large plantations 
never marry outside their race, and it would 
ruin the career of any British official to take 
a black or even colored wife. 

Tragedies follow such marriages. The hus- 
band and wife seldom remain on friendly 
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terms, and the children are ‘‘neither flesh, 
fowl, nor good red herring.” 

Marriage between white women and colored 
men is practically unknown in the West 
Indies. I can recall only two cases. In the 
first, a black barrister went to England and 
married a white girl there. Of course, she 
knew nothing of the color question. Nobody 
does in England. Black men are so rare 
there that they are lionized in drawing-rooms, 
not in spite of, but because of, their color. 
When the husband and wife arrived at St. 
Thomas on the voyage out, they were hooted 
and hissed by the blacks in the streets; when 
they reached Jamaica, they narrowly escaped 
being mobbed. The blacks do not indorse 
such marriages. The whites, of course, would 
have rothing to do with the poor woman, 
whose life was miserable. 

In the other case, an English woman mar- 
ried, in England, a light-colored Jamaican, 
supposing him to be white. He was a rich 
land-owner, a man of talent, prominent in 
public affairs. He had mixed with the best 
society in the island, but that marriage 
ruined his reputation. He was not re- 
ceived afterward. 
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Generally speaking, mixed marriages are 
approved of only by ambitious mulattoes 
and the people who are ‘white by law.” 
The white officials and planters who strive 
to help the black man upward are most op- 
posed to the idea of intermarriage, which 
they consider bad for both races. It is a 
moot point whether their policy of friendship 
with the blacks helps to produce these mixed 
marriages. They contend that it does not, 
and urge that a certain amount of inter- 
marriage is inevitable under the prevailing 
conditions, when the large excess of the 
colored population over the white is con- 
sidered. The great lesson, however, which 
Jamaica seems to teach—apart from the 
difficult question of intermarriage—is that 
it actually pays the white man to rule the 
black man justly, give him a fair chance, and 
help him on. Aided by a wise government 
and by the large majority of the unofficial 
whites, the advance of the colored race in 
Jamaica and other West Indian islands has, 
indeed, been remarkable. The question, how-. 
ever, is whether it could be adopted in the 
United States without the danger of a ming- 
ling of the races. 
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WORKMEN 


HIRE CORNERS OF ROOMS OR SLEEP IN 


FACTORIES — WAGES THE 


LOWEST IN EUROPE—STRIKERS CONSIDERED POLITICAL CRIMINALS AND ARRESTED 


— GOVERNMENT - SUPERVISION OF 


INDUSTRY —A FIRST-HAND INVESTIGATION 


BY 
JOHN CALLAN O’LAUGHLIN 


HEN I first passed through the 

\) \ factory district of St. Petersburg, 
my eye was attracted by numerous 

signs announcing corners to let. ‘‘What 
does that mean?” I asked my guide. “A 
workman hires a corner of a room,” he 
answered, ‘‘which he gets for $3.00 a 
month.” When I arrived at a factory near-by, 
I asked the manager about this point. ‘“‘A 
whole room is too expensive for a factory 
hand,” he replied. ‘‘The room is partitioned 
off by curtains into four sections, and each 
corner is rented. You can understand that 
the ventilation is terrible, and the presence 


of four families in one room, where everything’ 
can be heard and sometimes seen, is degrading. 
Morality, in consequence, is very low. There 
are also cellars occupied by workmen, and 
in times of flood in the Neva three booms of, 
a signal gun warn them to move.” Personal 
inspection on a tour of investigation of 
Russian industrial conditions which I have 
made for THE Wor.Lp’s Work, in time of 
peace as well as in war time, verified these 
observations This condition exists not only 
in St. Petersburg, but also in other parts of 
Russia. 

Russian factory workmen form less than 
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2 per cent. of the vast population They are 
descendants of the serfs, whose liberation 
occurred only forty-two years ago. Under 
the communal system, a peasant, no matter 
where he may go or what trade he may follow; 
must hold a passport from his commune and 
pay his share of the expense of its administra- 
tion. ‘‘In order not to derange our business,”’ 
said a St. Petersburg manufacturer. ‘“‘we 
obtain the renewal of passports of good men. 
Sometimes it happens that the parents of 
a man wish him to return home, and they 
induce the communal authorities to refuse 
to extend his passport. Then we appeal to 
the police---a body with whom we find it wise 
to be in accord—and the passport is issued.” 
The difficulty of forming a special class of 
workmen is explained by the communal 
system and also by the influence of heredity. 

The Russians have always been agricultur- 
ists. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
industrial workers are divided into two 
categories—those who labor in _ factories 
from October to Easter, when they return to 
the fields, and those who have entirely 
abandoned agriculture for industry. The 


operators find the withdrawal of employees 
for six months in the year embarrassing and 
expensive, and suffer from inability to main- 
tain, or even to develop, a highly trained 


’ 


expert force. ‘‘How can a spinner,” said a 
Moscow mill-man, ‘“‘expertly handle thread 
when his hands have been roughened by 
toil in the fields. My men recognize the 
handicap, but, like all Russian peasants, they 
will do so much factory work and no more, 
and, besides, their communal duties must be 
attended to.’”’ A further embarrassment suf- 
fered by operators is the common practice 
among workers of shifting from one factory to 
another engaged in a different enterprise. 

In no other country of Europe are wages 
so low as in Russia. American workmen earn 
twice and even three times as much. The 
average monthly wages paid in the depart- 
ments of Moscow and Vladimir are as follows: 


$8 to $8.50 a week 

$6 a week 

Youths between 15 and 17...$3.50 a week 
Girls between 15 and 17 $3 a week 
Children of both sexes $2.50 a week 


In the western section of the empire, 
Wages are 50 per cent. higher than in the 
centralsection. As one goes farther eastward, 
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wages progressively diminish, and in the 
extreme East they are at least 20 per cent. 
below those of the industrial region of the 
Centre. The number of days of work in the 
West is greater than in the Centre, and the 
number of days of work in the Centre is greater 
than in the East. In the Baltic Provinces 
and at St. Petersburg and neighborhood the 
working days number 290 annually; in the 
Centre they number 280, and in the East, 
270. 

The following average monthly wages are 
paid in the various important industries: 
to get the St. Petersburg scale, 30 per cent. 
should be added: 


Cotton industry—men, $10; women, $9. 

Linen industry—men, $9; women, $6. 

Silk industry—men, $12; women, $5. 
Sugar-refining industry—men, $7; women, $6.50. 
Glass industry—men, $6.50; women, $3. 
Porcelain industry—men, $9; women, $6. 

Steel industry—men, $12. 


In the central provinces, many workmen 
inhabit the factories in which they labor, 
sleeping, when off duty, alongside their 
machines. Factories operating night and 
day cannot be ventilated, and some which 
shut down between six and seven o’clock in 
the evening are rarely aired. There are two 
important reasons why the workers sleep as 
well as toil in the factories; first, rent is seldom 
charged, and, second, the accommodations 
in the vicinity of factories are not adequate 
for all the employees. In Moscow, 57 per 
cent. of the operatives dwell in the factories, 
25 per cent. have their own houses, and 18 
per cent. live in rooms in hovels. Outside of 
the industrial region of the central provinces 
not more than 15 per cent. of the operatives 
work, eat, and sleep in the factories. St. 
Petersburg is free from this practice. 

With the exception of Moscow, lodgings are 
not annexed to factories in the great cities. 
Rents are comparatively low. In the central 
provinces there is generally no charge; else- 
where it is from 1 to 3 per cent. of the wages, 
except in St. Petersburg. Here aman earning 
from $12.50 to $15 a month pays $3.50 a 
month for a single corner of aroom. Usually, 
operatives live in huge barracks, in which 
swarm dozens of workmen and their families. 
These barracks are badly ventilated and not 
always sanitary. Yet in spite of these dis- 
advantages, they are much better than 
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lodgings which workmen can obtain in private 
houses. One of the most effective disciplinary 
measures an employer can apply is to deprive 
an offender of the privilege of remaining in 
the barracks. There are so few small houses 
containing from one to four lodgings not 
‘“‘corners”’ that it is useless to speak of them. 

But there is another side to the shield. 
The Morozov establishments, especially the 
Bogorodsk factory at Moscow, are models 
for any country. There the factory buildings 
and workmen’s dwellings embody the most 
modern ideas of sanitation and comfort. 
Clean, well-ventilated barracks are provided 
for the men. The foremen have semi- 
detached cottages, and Queen Anne or Eliza- 
bethan cottages are allotted to the staff. 
There are schools, infirmaries, clubs, theatres, 
recreation grounds and fétes for the men 
during their leisure hours and on holidays. 
At Jaroslav, a working population of 9,900 
persons is lodged in six huge stone buildings 
and several wooden structures. Parks and 
gardens make the colony comfortable, and 
wise hygienic precautions assure healthful- 
ness. Steam heat and good water are pro- 
vided. A building is set apart for persons 
suffering from contagious diseases. Com- 


pensation amounting to almost $35,000 a year 
is allowed to about 4,000 workmen and their 
families who live outside the factory premises. 
The Zundel Society, of Moscow, has main- 
tained schools which have taught 67 per cent. 


of its workmen to read. It supports a hos- 
pital and a pension fund. The annual cost 
of these institutions is about $7 a year for 
each workman. The company has also helped 
its employees to acquire land, and 1,213 of 
its total force of 1,335 are land-owners, and 
937 families have cattle. Thus, the small 
salary of thirty-seven cents daily received 
by the workers enables them to live. The 
Jassunioski Company, of Kharkoff, has 
provided a hospital, baths, library, an 
infant asylum, funds for poor young 
married couples and for widows and orphans, 
and has organized a society to buy and 
sell foods. The cotton mill of Ramensk, 
Moscow, employs almost 7,000 workmen, 
who, with their wives and dependents, form 
a colony of about 10,000 people. For their 
use are operated a fine hospital of ninety 
beds and a lying-in hospital of sixteen beds, 
costing $18,000 a year. A St. Petersburg 
operator threw cold water upon the philan- 
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thropic plans of other factory owners. “I 
have tried to make the men contenfed by 
giving them all sorts of substantial advan- 
tages. A barracks was assigned to them. 
Various amusements were provided. But 
the men believed we were getting profit out 
of them, and they became dissatisfied. It 
is no secret that some of the mills which pro- 
vide accommodations for the men charge 
them a certain sum and deduct it from their 
wages. Experience has taught me that the 
workmen in Russia are like those in the 
United States—they want every cent of their 
wages, and they want to spend it where and 
how they please.” 

THE ATTITUDE OF CAPITAL TOWARD LABOR 

The development of industry in Russia has 
been accompanied by constant conflicts be- 
tween employer and employee. The work- 
men do not have to contend with trusts, for 
the only combination like a trust is the 
paraffine syndicate, which closed most of the 
factories it acquired, but there are other 
sources of discontent. In the early ’80’s, 
riots broke out in the central provinces, and 
the military was called out to restore order. 
Some operators had been paying their hands 
at long intervals and requiring them to deal 
in company stores, and the men had protested. 

No important labor legislation was en- 
acted, however, until 1886. The law then 
passed sought to harmonize the relations of 
operator and man. It fixed three distinct 
forms of labor contracts: the first, for a 
determinate period; the second, for an in- 
definite period, by the week or month; and the 
third, by the piece. To break the contract, 
either party is required to give fourteen days’ 
notice, except in certain specified cases. 
‘““We find it cheaper,”’ said several mill-men, 
‘“‘to pay a man we do not want two weeks’ 
wages and let him go. If we keep him at his 
machine, he does little; what he does is wasted 
on account of bad workmanship; and he stirs 
up the other workmen.” 

The number of working days and the 
wages fixed in the contract cannot be reduced 
during the life of the instrument, and the man 
may not demand an increase of wages until 
its expiration. The limit of the enforced 
idleness which the law allows is twenty days 
in a year. If an employer violates the con- 
tract, he is liable to a fine of 300 roubles 
($150); the workman is punished for viola- 
tion by amonth’s imprisonment. ‘The ope- 
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rator is punished, never the man,’ was the 
bitter complaint of an operator. ‘‘Every- 
thing for the man is the rule in Russia.” 

Indeed, should an operator violate the 
law three times, or be responsible for dis- 
turbances causing police intervention, he 
may be imprisoned three months and for- 
bidden to manage a factory during two years. 
All rules for the regulation of a factory must 
be approved by the Factory Inspector. The 
workman has no voice in their preparation. 
They are frequently violated, sometimes 
with the knowledge of the Inspector, yet the 
operators are not punished. 

“Are you compelled to bribe the in- 
spector?”’ I asked a St. Petersburg factory 
owner. 

“Undoubtedly there is a great deal of 
bribing,”’ said he. “It is necessary, or the 
mill-man would be in hot water all the 
time. I have a factory inspector who is 
thoroughly honest. He requires that I shall 
do my part, and he sees that the men 
do theirs. For instance, if a man comes 
to me with a demand that I cannot comply 
with, I refer him to the inspector. The 


inspector telephones to me and hears what 


I have to say. Then he decides.” 

The Russian Government has legislatively 
suppressed the company -store system, but 
has encouraged codperative stores which, 
with the consent of the operator, may be 
established on the factory premises. Only 
in case of necessity, when the men must be 
allowed to buy food cheaply, can the operator 
maintain astore. To protect the men further, 
the law forbids the sale of supplies to them on 
credit in stores in the neighborhood of a 
factory except at a schedule of prices approved 
by the Factory Inspector. The government is 
alive to the evasion of the law, and is seriously 
considering measures which will effectively 
abolish all operators’ stores. The mem- 
bership of codperative stores is small in 
comparison with that of similar stores of 
France and Germany. In St. Petersburg 
such stores have failed because it was found 
that they could not sell cheaper than private 
competitors. 


FINES IMPOSED UPON LABOR 


Before 1886, many operators made no 
secret of the conversion of fines to their own 
use. It was an abuse which had become 
legitimatized by custom, and was looked upon 
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as a proper source of profit. One operator 
is known to have paid his staff out of the fines 
collected. Fines are still permitted, and may 
amount to a third of the wages of a workman, 
but the operators usually prefer to dismiss 
a man rather than to fine him constantly. 
Under the law, they can be collected only in 
case of defective work, inexcusable absence, 
and infraction of factory regulations, and the 
proceeds can be used only for the benefit of 
the workmen themselves. In order to remove 
the temptation to fine employees excessively, 
the law requires that fines exceeding $50 in 
the aggregate must be deposited in the State 
savings bank, from which they can be with- 
drawn only on check signed by the manager 
of the factory and the government inspector. 

This law, however, is not always observed. 
It was common report in Moscow that one 
operator made $500,000 a year out of fines. 
In this same city is a millionaire glass manu- 
facturer who openly declares that the work- 
ingman is “just an animal and should be 
treated as such.”’ I commend him to the 
Russian Government. The majority of oper- 
ators, however, do observe the law. 

In the North and West, the factories and 
works depend for profit upon their expert 
hands and modern machinery. Those of 
central Russia find it necessary in many 
cases to resort to evasion of the law in impos- 
ing fines, to longer hours of work, and to lower 
wages on account of the greater expense they 
are under because of their distance from the 
mines and cotton-fields and the higher cost 
of transportation of raw material and machin- 
ery. But the heavy dividends paid by most 
of these concerns show that there is no need 
of their exploiting labor. 


THE ENFORCEMENT OF THE LAWS 


To see that the laws are enforced, a special 
inspection service was organized under the 
law of 1886. The capitalists complain that the 
inspectors interfere too much. The men are 
not satisfied because some of the inspectors 
have proved venial. The inspectors make 
inquiries into accidents, supervise regulations 
regarding the hiring of workmen and the 
relations between employer and workmen, 
and intervene in disputes. They arrange for 
the opening of primary schools and manage 
those in operation. They supervise the 
administration of medical relief, and see that 
provisions are enforced to protect the life 
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and health of the work people. They are 
subordinate to councils of factories and mines, 
which exist in every government and every 
province, and in the four great cities of St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, Warsaw, and Odessa. 
The system works well in the large cities, 
where direct supervision is possible, but in 
‘the smaller towns and in the country abuses 
occur. 


STRIKES 


Strikes are looked upon as having a political 
character, and are consequently prohibited. 
Officially, strikes never occur. It has been 
legally provided that a workman attempting 
to strike may be imprisoned for from one 
week to five months. Every workman foment- 
ing a strike may be imprisoned for a period 
of from four to eight months, and, if 
property has been damaged or persons in- 
jured, the agitators may get sixteen months. 
Strikers also see the inside of prison walls, 
getting from two to four months. The only 
strikers exempt from punishment are those 
who return to work at the first call of the 
police. 

In spite of these penalties, strikes occur, 
though no statistics are kept of them. The 
circulars of the Ministers of Finance recom- 
mend the greatest severity toward strike 
instigators. The walking delegate has no 
chance in Russia, and agitators of all kinds 
have very short shrift. Even their literature 
is suppressed. The police have no difficulty 
in learning of a labor disturbance, for, as 
strikes are considered dangerous to public 
order, the police believe themselves justified 
in maintaining secret agents in every factory. 
A man at one machine cannot tell but that 
the man next to him is a government spy. 
The men, accordingly, are chary about con- 
fiding in each other, for sudden disappearance 
is sometimes the result of indiscreet talk. This 
feature of governmental procedure meets 
with the approval of operators. Its effect 
upon the men may be imagined. Happily, 
however, ‘‘disappearances”’ are infrequent. 

When strikes occur, there is no delay in 
dealing with them. Troops are mobilized 
at once. The printers in Moscow, for ex- 
ample, struck last autumn. The strikers 
marched in procession along a few streets, 
clamoring for shorter hours. They com- 
plained that they had been compelled to 
work overtime and that no compensation had 
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been given for the extra labor. General 
Trepor, chief of police, issued a notice that 
any man refusing to return to work would 
be excluded forever from Moscow. This 
stopped the movement. Such notices have 
stopped similar movements elsewhere. 

There are no trade unions or workingmen’s 
societies. The only trade societies are em- 
ployers’ organizations, called “‘corporations,”’ 
and merchants’ ‘“‘guilds.’”’ Until last June 
aggrieved workmen could do nothing but 
bring their complaints to the attention of 
factory inspectors. Last June, however, 
the government gave official recognition to 
the community of interest which unites men 
in the same branch of industry by legally 
according them the right to confer upon 
general questions relating to their work. 
Under competent administrative authority, 
accordingly, the workers elect special dele- 
gates, bearing the title of Elders, through 
whom complaints are presented to the chiefs 
of the factories and to the administrative 
authorities. The law has not operated long 
enough to demonstrate its worth. 


THE OUTLOOK 


It is nonsense to suppose that the grievances 
of labor in Russia will provoke revolution any 
more than similar grievances in the United 
States will precipitate it. That a propa- 
ganda, directed principally from Germany, 
is in progress, is true. ‘‘Workmen, pray for 
Japan,” read a printed bill that fell from 
nowhere in a St. Petersburg factory, ‘‘for in 
Russia’s defeat you will achieve your rights.” 
The workmen seem, however, to be too 
patriotic to take advantage of the embarrass- 
ment of the government. The great majority 
earnestly and sincerely wish the triumph of 
the Czar. The authorities are aware that the 
discontent of the men is due principally to 
long hours, excessive fines (which are pocketed 
by employers), and low wages. The first 
two grievances are based upon illegal acts, 
but the last is an economic condition which the 
Minister of Finance does not care to touch. 
Wherever the men are well treated they have 
never given trouble. They are good work- 
men, with little initiative. They possess ele- 
ments of great conservatism, upon which 
have been grafted elements of ultra radical- 
ism. The combination is an extraordinary 
one, but it is due to the observance of the 
commune system, in itself socialistic, by 
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their forefathers as well as by themselves, 
and to the conditions under which they 
struggle today. Russian capital is not always 
friendly toward labor, though many important 
reforms instituted and now projected are due 
to the initiative of employers. Labor is 


ignorantly floundering, seeking some way in 
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which it can have a larger voice in its relations 
with capital. In this connection, the ex- 
ample of Germany, where the State is the 
natural arbiter of all the conflicts between 
capital and labor, strongly appeals to the 
thoughtful among the intelligent and pro- 
gressive men of the empire. 


THE GOLD RESERVE OF RUSSIA 


A VISIT TO THE 


TREASURY IN THE IMPERIAL BANK OF 


RUSSIA, WHERE THERE IS $313,830.00 WORTH OF GOLD— 


THE RUSSIAN WAR FUND—THE QUESTION OF 


A LOAN 


HENRY NORMAN, M. P. 


NE question is of the greatest interest 

() and importance in any considera- 

tion of the present war—that of 

finance. In connection with this, I am able 

to narrate a rather remarkable personal 
experience. 

The great financiers of the world are always 
concerned about the Russian gold reserve. 
As about all things Russian, the most fan- 
tastic statements are current on this subject. 

During a previous visit to St. Petersburg, 
I tried to obtain permission to see for myself 
this gold reserve. The request was evidently 
regarded as rather a curious one, though 
no objection was made in principle to grant- 
ing it, but, as the reserve is technically known 
as ‘‘secret,”’ I was told that my request would 
have to go through many official hands, and 
permission could hardly be obtained in less 
than a week or two. For this, the time at 
my disposal was too short, so I made no formal 
application. During the Easter Parliamen- 
tary holidavs, however, which I spent in 
St. Petersburg, I repeated my request in 
another quarter, and it was instantly granted. 

The Gosudarsivennt Bank—Imperial Bank, 
State Bank, or, by analogy with the Bank of 
England and Banque de France, the Bank of 
Russia-—is a huge, circular building in the 
heart of St. Petersburg, near the Kazan 
Cathedral. In its mass of offices, public and 
private, it is like any other great institution, 
but marked by no luxury of appointments or 
decoration. Its most original feature is the 


very long circular corridor running round it. 
I was most courteously received by the 
Governor, and by him passed to the Vice- 
Governor, who was good enough to conduct 
me to the Treasury. After a long and com- 
plicated walk, we reached two great iron doors 
on the ground floor, before which was a group 
of uniformed officials. These doors have 
three locks, the kevs of which are in the 
custody of three officials, and they are sealed 
by three seals, the originals of which are 
also in the keeping of three different persons. 
Before the doors is an armed sentry, and 
beside him an electric button, by pressing 
which he can, in a moment, summon the mili- 
tary guard from the guard-room close by. 
These doors were opened, and I found my- 
self in a broad passage, on each side of which 
was a door of iron bars. That to the right 
showed a large apartment, the floor of which 
was covered with canvas bags. This, I was 
told, was the reserve of silver coin, which did 
not interest me. The door to the left was 
opened, and we entered a much larger room, 
of great height, and about forty yards long 
by fifteen yards wide. It was lighted by four 
high windows, barred and ordinarily closed 
by heavy iron shutters. A sentry with fixed 
bayonet was walking up and down in the 
yard outside. 

The walls of the apartment were completely 
covered, up to a height of about eight feet, 
with shallow cupboards with doors of strong 
wire netting, leaving their contents plainly 
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visible, each door being both padlocked and 
sealed. About five-sixths of these cupboards 
were completely filled, on narrow shelves, with 
ingots of gold, the ends of which made a 
lining of gold for nearly the whole of the room. 
The light was reflected brightly from the 
shining metal, and the effect, needless to say, 
was highly impressive. I felt as if some fairy 
had conducted me to one of the caves of gold 
I used to read about with awe as a child. 
A partition of iron-work separated the room 
into two unequal portions, one of which, as 
the inscription about each cupboard showed, 
was used for gold of Russian origin, and the 
other for gold which had come from abroad. 
Near one end of the room were a heavy 
iron table and several iron chairs, and most 
of the remaining floor space was occupied 
by long rows of bags, ten bags high, two bags 
wide, and from fifteen to thirty bags long. 
When I had made a general inspection, I 
was informed that I had only to indicate 
which of the cupboards or bags I desired to 
have opened, and it would immediately be 
done. First of all, therefore, I went in suc- 
cession to three of the cupboards, the seals 
were broken and the locks removed, and I 
examined the ingots. There was no doubt 
about them—they were the real thing, as 
I have seen them elsewhere. Many of the 
French bars were stamped ‘“‘A. C. de Roths- 
child” in a circle, and many of the English 
ones bore the stamp, “Sharps and Wilkins, 
London.” Then I went to one of the rows of 
bags, walked down it to the twentieth vertical 
row, and pointed to the third bag from the 
top. It was at once carried to the iron 
table, the seal broken, and the contents 
turned out. There were several smaller bags, 
of which I selected one, which was opened, 
and out poured a stream of new five-rouble 
gold pieces. There were 30,000 roubles in 
each large bag, and the row from which I had 
selected one was thirty bags long, two wide, 
and ten deep. Thus, the calculation for this 
particular row was 30 X 2 X IO X 30,000 — 
18,000,000 roubles. Altogether, it was a 
remarkable and, indeed, unique experience. 
Naturally, it did not occur to me to try and 
count the gold before me, but I made some 
interesting rough calculations. Of the cup- 
boards round the walls, about forty were 
full and a number partly full of gold ingots. 
In each cupboard were twenty-five shelves, 
and on each shelf ten bars. That is, about 
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12,000 bars of gold were in sight. Taking the 
weight as, perhaps, 33% pounds troy, and the 
value, therefore, about $7,830, this would give 
a total gold value of about $95,000,000. 
As a matter of fact, the bi-weekly balance- 
sheet of the Bank of Russia for March 29th, 
as shown to me by the Minister of Finance a 
week later, contained the item: ‘Bullion, 
204,000,000 roubles,” i. e., $108,500,000. 
So my rough reckoning, though, of course, of 
no value, was fairly accurate. 

The balance-sheet of the Bank of Russia 
for March 29th stated the total gold reserve 
in the bank to be as follows: 

Russian gold coin. .....238,000,000 roubles 


Foreign s 
Bullion 


“ec 


142,000,000 


“ee “ec 


584,000,000 


“c 


or $313,830,000. The gold reserve of the 
Bank of England is $140,000,000. 

That I saw a vast store of gold, and was 
freely offered every opportunity of checking 
its amount, is certain, but for the above 
detailed figures I am indebted to his Excel- 
lency Monsieur Kokovtsof, Minister of Finance, 
who read them to me from the latest confi- 
dential balance-sheet furnished to him. 

The above reserve, however, is very far, 
indeed, from constituting the total gold re- 
serve of Russia. It is only what may be 
described as the reserve properly so called. 
There are in addition many other categories 
of reserve of gold: the stock of gold kept in 
the bank and at its hundred branches to meet 
the ordinary daily demands of commerce and 
finance; gold in transit between the head 
office and the branches; gold at the mint, in 
process of coining; and gold belonging to the 
bank (as distinct from the State) on deposit 
abroad. M. Kokovtsof gave me the following 
figures for each of these categories: 


Gold for current purposes 

at the Bank of Russia 

and its branches...... 152,000,000 roubles 
Gold in transit 4,000,000 ee 
Gold at the Mint 28,000,000 
Gold belonging to the 


Bank abroad 125,000,000 


309,000,000 


To this must be added the fixed reserve I 
saw, 584,000,000 roubles, making a total of 


893,000,000 roubles. There are also one or 
two small categories, of which I have not the 
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details, making a total of 898,000,000 roubles. 
And to this M. Kokovtsof added the amount 
belonging to the State (as distinct from 
the bank) on deposit in London, Paris, 
Berlin, Amsterdam, etc., the exact amount of 
which, for reasons obvious to all bankers, it 
would be improper for me to repeat, but 
which amounted on April 4th to more than 
100,000,000 roubles. Thus the total gold 
reserve of Russia reaches the imposing sum 
of 1,000,000,000 roubles, or more than 
$5 50,000,000. 

It is, of course, only a comparatively small 
part of this vast stock of the precious metal 
that would be available under any circum- 
stances for a war fund. This fund would 
come, in the first place, from the reserve of 
gold I saw. The currency law of Russia of 
1897 prescribes that, up to 600,000,000 
roubles, paper money may be issued with a 
gold reserve of only one-half its face value, but 
that all subsequent issues must be covered, 
rouble for rouble, by a gold reserve. Now, 
there is a nominal circulation of paper money 
to the value of 680,000,000 roubles, but, of 
this, there are always at least 30,000,000 to 
50,000,000 in the bank: therefore, the effective 
circulation of paper money is not more than 
650,000,000, and, of this, according to law, 
350,000,000 must be redeemable by a fixed 
gold deposit. Deducting this sum from the 
584,000,000 of the fixed gold deposit, we have 
234,000,000 roubles immediately available as 
a war fund, and to this can certainly be added 
a large part of the gold on deposit abroad, 
belonging, as explained above, both to the 
State and to the Bank of Russia, the total 
being, say, 225,000,0o0o—say, an available 
sum of 200,000,000, making a total war fund 
immediately available of 484,000,000 roubles, 
or $255,000,000. 

And this war fund, let it be noted, may be 
taken without in the slightest degree en- 
croaching upon the stock of gold (a) neces- 
sary for conducting the ordinary business 
and finance of Russia at home and abroad, 
and (b) imposed as a gold reserve by the 
currency law in force. 

One other fact in connection with Russian 
war finance may be briefly mentioned. In 
this war, Russia is spending nearly all her 
money in her own country, and, therefore, a 
considerable proportion of it will come back 
to the State. To take one example: during 


the South African War, England spent 
$84,078,410 abroad for horses and mules alone; 
Russia will not spend a rouble outside Russia 
for horses. 

It is obvious from the figures given above 
that, if Russia chose, she could, still without 
infringing or repealing her currency law, issue 
an enormous sum in paper; but it is equally 
certain to anybody who knows what almost 
fanatical importance Russia attaches to the 
maintenance of her financial reputation that 
she would not dream of taking a step that 
would deal so deadly a blow to her credit, 
unless, indeed, she were at her very last gasp 
—and that is not a state of health to which 
a war with Japan will reduce her. It may be 
taken as an axiom, in spite of the gossip so 
common among certain foreigners, who have 
not among them any exact knowledge at all 
of her finance, that Russia will not play tricks 
with her financial health. Offictell wird nicht 
gelogen applies, at any rate, to Russian 
finance.—‘‘ Official figures must not be be- 
lied.” 

All this being so, it may be remarked that 
there will then be no occasion for Russia to 
raise a new loan? The question may be 
answered to some extent by another: Why 
should not Russia adopt the convenient and, 
indeed, most helpful course adopted by every: 
other nation, without exception, that has 
waged war in modern times? what imposes 
upon Russia a standard of national abnega- 
tion not observed by other nations? For it 
cannot be far from the literal truth to say 
that no nation in the last half-century has 
ever been at war for a month without raising 
a loan, unless she had raised one immediately 
before war broke out. 

The truth is that Russia’s financial position 
is so good that she can, if she chooses, or if 
necessity imposes such a course, make war 
for a year, at least, without being compelled 
to think of aloan. At the same time, a loan 
is obviously the cheapest and most convenient 
method of meeting the cost of military opera- 
tions, and of diffusing their financial burden 
over a reasonable period. For that reason, 
I think that Russia will probably endeavor 
before long to float a foreign loan, but she 
can afford to await a propitious time, and she 
will certainly not accept such terms as will 
prejudice her existing issues or damage her 
credit. 
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A “CORN-GOSPEL” 


THE WORK OF PROFESSOR P. G. 
GROWERS — LECTURES 


HOLDEN 
AND PRACTICAL 
END PLATFORMS—A SIGNIFICANT LESSON 
BY 


TRAIN 


AMONG THE IOWA CORN- 
DEMONSTRATIONS FROM REAR- 
IN THE NEW AGRICULTURE 


F. G. MOORHEAD 


ORN is our greatest crop. Iowa pro- 
L duces more corn than any other 
State or country in the world, but 
its yield did not satisfy Mr. P. G. Holden, 
Professor of Agronomy at the Iowa State 
Agricultural College. In 1902, the average 
yield for each acre was thirty-four bushels; 
in 1903, the average yield was thirty-one 
bushels. Professor Holden said, ‘‘Why, 
with good weather, should the high yield not 
only be maintained, but increased?” An 
increase of only one bushel an acre, using last 
year’s crop as basis, would mean an increase 
for 1904 of 7,398,320 bushels, worth $2,660,- 
395-20 at market price last December. 
Professor Holden began to experiment 
with corn from Iowa and other corn-producing 
States. After a year of planting and growing, 
he found that, with proper seed-corn and 
right planting, the yield increased. These 
scientific tests, made at the State Experi- 
mental Station, showed that the increase 
would range from five to ten bushels per acre 
for the fertile fields and from two to five 
bushels per acre for the less-favored soil. 
The secret of the desired increase, therefore, 
was in the education of the corn-growers. 
Convinced of this fact, he continued his ex- 
periments and his comparisons. In 1903, 
Green and Winnebago counties had the 
poorest average of productivity to the acre— 
twenty bushels; yet, the year before, Green 
County had produced thirty-one bushels to 
the acre and Winnebago County thirty 
bushels. It was a significant change. 
Iowa produces more than one-seventh of 
all the corn grown in the United States. 
Professor Holden believed that Iowa could 
produce millions more bushels of corn than 
any other State without exhausting the soil. 
He showed the Iowa State Agricultural 
College students how to select the proper 
seed-corn and how to plant it. But the 


students were only a small proportion of the 
vast number of corn-growers in the State. 
If his scientific experiments were to be of 
value, they must be generally known. 

Professor Holden established corn-judging 
contests at the State Fair, annually held in 
Des Moines. Scholarships in the State Agri- 
cultural College were offered as prizes to the 
farm lads, within certain ages, who brought 
from their homes the best ears of corn and 
gave their reasons for the selection, together 
with information as to selecting and planting 
seed-corn. The contests quickly grew in 
favor, but the work did not reach the great 
body of farmers throughout the State. 

Professor Holden then explained his crop- 
increase plan to the leading freight-carrying 
roads traversing the State. At first they 
doubted, then became interested, and finally 
entered into the proposition enthusiastically. 
The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
was the first to offer a special train and to 
guarantee the expenses of the trip. The 
offer was accepted by Professor Holden. 

The ‘‘Corn-Gospel Train,” as it was called, 
started in central Iowa, and it was run on 
time-table schedule. Two weeks before the 
train started, the list of all starting-places and 
the schedule time of arrival there was an- 
nounced on hand-bills and by notices sent 
by the rural free delivery of mail to every 
farmer in territory contiguous to the Rock 
Island route. Half-hour stops were made for 
every town. Professor Holden was accom- 
panied by Professor Sage and his assistants, 
railway officials, and newspaper representa- 
tives. 

Attached to the special train was a large 
audience car, and in this Professor Holden 
lectured to the farmers who met him at every 
station. When the crowd was too large for 
the car, overflow meetings were held on the 
station platforms. Frequently, the assistants 
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would be called upon to repeat the message 
to those on the outskirts of the crowd who 
could not hear Professor Holden. The average 
attendance at the stations was 100. When 
a twenty-minute address was completed, 
Professor Holden conducted a short question 
parliament, specimens of good and bad 
seed-corn were exhibited, and, with a last 
farewell and a cheer from the farmers, 
the train departed for the next station. 
Often Professor Holden spoke from the rear 
platform of the train. At one of the stops 
he said: 


‘“When we consider that more than nine million 
acres, considerably over one-fourth of the entire 
area of the State, is planted in corn each season, 
and that it requires more than 1,300,000 bushels 
of seed to plant this area; and when we realize that 
the character of the seed, its vitality, breeding, 
purity, adaptability to the soil and climate, and 
uniformity in both size and shape of the kernels, 
all exercise a great influence on the future yield, the 
great importance of paying the closest attention to 
the corn for seed purposes cannot be overestimated. 

“Tt is well known that most of the seed-corn put 
on the market by seedsmen is bought of farmers in 
crib lots, shelled, screened, and sacked ready for 
sale, little or no attention being paid to the selection 
—in fact, it is generally handled with a scoop-shovel, 
and is known as the ‘scoop-shovel method of 
selection.’ The chances are that the farmer has in 
his own crib better corn than that which he pur- 
chases from seedsmen at four or five times the 
market price; and then he runs the additional risk 
that it will not mature in his locality. 

“If it were simply a matter of losing the price of 
the bushel of imported seed-corn, it would not be 
serious; but when we consider that a bushel of seed- 
corn ought to produce 400 bushels of corn, worth 
from $130 to $160, the serious nature of the question 
is very apparent. If, for any reason, my own corn 
was not satisfactory for seed, I certainly would not 
send far south for seed-corn, but would purchase 
from some one in the vicinity whose corn has given 
good results during the past three or four years. 

“In securing seed, the factor of greatest impor- 
tance is the purchase of that corn which will give the 
largest yield per acre and of the best quality. The 
acre is the unit in corn production, and, therefore, 
that seed is the best which gives the largest yield per 
acre. Carefully selected seed of pure-bred varieties 
give the largest yields. Hence, the important 
question for the farmer who for any reason must 
purchase seed-corn this year is not one of cost, but 
of quality. It will prove far more profitable to 
pay three or four dollars for a bushel of seed-corn 
which will germinate well, and insure an even stand 
and a large yield, than to accept an inferior grade, 
even though the first cost be exceedingly low. 


A “CORN-GOSPEL”’ TRAIN 


Purchasing seed-corn in the ear offers the farmer the 
surest and safest way to secure seed which will 
prove satisfactory. 

‘Heretofore, the common practice among corn- 
breeders and seedsmen has been to send out 
shelled corn to farmers. This method of handling 
seed-corn can never, in any adequate way, really 
help the corn-growers of the State to improve their 
corn. This is true because much of this corn has 
been indiscriminately purchased from farmers who 
have paid no attention to the selection and breeding 
of corn. For this reason, this seed often proves no 
better than that which the farmer himself has been 
growing in years past, if as good,” 

At the end of the third day of the trip, 450 
miles had been traveled, fifty stations visited, 
sixty lectures delivered, aggregating eighteen 
hours of talking, fifteen Iowa counties had 
been crossed, and the message of proper 
planting carried to the tillers of 3,000,000 
acres of Iowa farm land, of which fully one- 
third is devoted to corn-growing. 

When the-Rock Island tour was completed, 
another was immediately begun on the Des 
Moines, Iowa Falls & Northern Railway. 
The third trip was made on the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad. Nearly one- 
half of the ninety-nine counties, embracing 
150 farming communities in the State were 
visited, and 15,000 growers—more than one- 
half of the corn-growers of the State—were 
personally interested. At the conclusion of 
his first trip, Professor Holden said that he 
believed the yield this year will be increased 
from five to ten bushels per acre in the 
districts traversed by him. When the last 
trip was completed, he estimated that the 
average State increase would be three bushels 
to the acre, which would bring the 1904 
average yield up to the 1tgo2 average, and 
increase the 1903 aggregate value of the corn 
crop, at the last year’s figures, by nearly 
$8,000,000. 

The greatest practical benefit of the tour 
resulted from the object-lessons as to the 
good and the bad seed-corn, which taught 
the farmer to judge his seed carefully, to 
know what to use and what to throw 
away. It was a simple lesson in good 
farming. 

This fall, Professor Holden intends to travel 
over the entire State. Such a tour will not 
only help the farmer to test his corn, but to 
select it in the fall for spring planting, thus 
following the great Iowa crop from the very 
first steps to the last. 
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judges of the highest court in New 

York State gather at a round table 
in the high-ceiled, red-carpeted consulta- 
tion chamber, whose windows, high in the 
State Capitol, overlook the Hudson. In the 
oak chair before the red blotter which marks 
what, by courtesy, is the head, sits the young- 
est member of the court, a vigorous, broad- 
shouldered man, athletic at fifty-three, who 
looms ruddily to the eye. This is Alton 
Brooks Parker, who will doubtless be the 
Democratic candidate for President. His 
mustache is brown, with a tinge of red. His 
hair, turning a little gray, is a darker brown. 


i morning at ten o’clock, the seven 


His eyes, alive with light, are brown with 


hazel colorings. Morning plunges in the 
Hudson, horseback rides at dawn in winter 
snow-storms, and the August sun that beats 
on his hayfields have tanned his unfurrowed 
face to the lasting glow of superabundant 
health. Here, one would say, is a great, ruddy 
engine of vitality. 

In the earnestness of conviction, his face ex- 
hibits the characteristics of intelligent energy. 
As he develops his thought in ready speech, 
colored by a magnetic, resonant voice, his eyes 
narrow, wrinkling at the corners, and he shoots 
an incisive, level gaze at his auditor, as if 
thrusting home his points with the power of 
his steady look. But as he rounds a sentence 
or reaches a climax his powerful chin begins 
to project, and the last word, bitten off, is 
emphasized with a grim, decisive locking of 
the jaw. This, with the utmost courtesy. 
There is no egotism in the manner, and no 
lack of restraint. But there is concentration, 
driving power, and the air of grim persistence. 

Here, at this table, listening with courteous 
attentiveness, expounding clear thought with 
versatile power, is Judge Parker at his most 
active work. He gestures occasionally with 
a strong, white, well-shaped hand, and there 


is every now and then the play of emotion in 
his face, a wide opening of the keen brown 
eyes, a questioning uplift of the brows, the 
gleam of a smile, a wrinkling of the forehead. 
He has dignity without solemnity, humor 
without loss of poise, force without roughness. 

From boyhood, the Judge has been a 
farmer, and today he lives on a farm and 
manages it, personally, with profit. As an 
active political worker, he became the head 
of his party in Ulster County shortly after his 
graduation from law school, later managed 
the State campaign that, after a hard, uphill 
fight, made David B. Hill Governor of New 
York in 1885; and even now, wrapped up as he 
is in his judicial duties, he knows politics bet- 
ter than a hundred men in the United States 
of wider repute. As a jurist, he has built up 
a body of conservative law so distinguishing 
him that the members of the American Bar 
Association hail him as an eminent’ judge 
whose opinions carry weight far outside the 
borders of New York. Indeed, before talk of 
a Presidential nomination was in the air, 
lawyers everywhere knew the mark Judge 
Parker had made in American jurisprudence. 
But the fourth phase of his personality is what 
strikes the mind with a significance that goes 
beyond the man himself. 

For there is a clearly marked set of prin- 
ciples, a definite philosophy that, summed 
up, is Democracy, the Democracy of Jeffer- 
son, of Tilden, of Cleveland—an enduring 
platform of American ideas. 

The widest possible liberty of the individual, 
no special privileges, conservatism, strict con- 
struction of the constitution, rigid observance 
of the checks and balances in the machinery 
of our government, so that executive or 
judiciary may not trench on legislative, or 
the centralized national government on the 
governments of the several communities, close 
responsibilities of legislators and executives 
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to the people, insistence on holding law- 
making strictly within that branch of the 
government which is closest to the people— 
the legislatures; these are the fundamental 
Democratic ideas that endure. And the 
result of a study of Judge Parker is almost 
startling in showing that this man, for twenty 
years out of politics, striving with uncommon 
industry to do the one work of dispensing 
justice, has grown into a living type of 
Democracy. 

In habit of thought, in conversation, in 
public utterances, in decisions, he is essentially 
an embodiment of what the Democratic party 
means as distinct from the Republican party. 

He was born in 1851, on a farm in Cortland, 
New York. His father was a practical 
farmer of Massachusetts birth; and _ his 
mother, now living in Derby, Connecticut, 
was also a New Englander. One day when 
Alton was a small boy, his father took him 
into court, and the boy, impressed with what 
he saw, declared on the way home that he 
would one day be a lawyer. So, attending 
the common school in Cortland, later the high 
school, and then the normal school to prepare 
himself to teach long enough to earn money 
for his legal education, he worked indus- 
triously at his studies and labored faithfully 
on the farm. Upon leaving the normal 
school, he sought a position as teacher. One 
was offered him in the little village school of 
Virgil, and he accepted. He told his father. 

“Why,” said his father, “I had a better 
offer than that for you today.” 

“Well,” said the son, ‘‘I’ll give up the place 
at Virgil and take the other.”’ 

“No,” said the farmer. ‘‘ You have made 
a contract; it is your duty to hold to it.” 

This is a type of the paternal lessons the 
youth received that bore fruit later in the 
upright judge. Off to Virgil he went, to 
teach for a year in the village school. 
The next year he secured a position at a 
better salarv—a good salary for such work— 
at the school in Accord, in Ulster County, 
where he met Miss Schoonmaker, now Mrs. 
Parker, and where he taught until he had 
earned enough to pay his way through the 
law school. The mighty physique that 


helped him once to thrash a school bully he 
wrought into toughness of muscle and sinew 
in summertime work on his father’s farm. 

He had planned to enter Cornell University, 
but, after studying law for a short time with _ 
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the firm of Schoonmaker and Hardenbergh, at 
Kingston, New York, he decided that he had 
not the time to earn money for a college course 
as well as a law school course. Accordingly, 
he entered the Albany law school. There 
he was an able, though not a brilliant, student. 
On graduation, he returned to Kingston, 
where, with a partner, he opened the law 
office of Parker and Kenyon. His life-work 
had begun. 

He was now a young and very ambitious 
lawyer in a city on the Hudson midway be- 
tween Albany and Newburgh, a city where he 
then continued to live for twenty years, until, 
notwithstanding that the city had grown to 
be the largest on the river between New York 
and Albany, every man, woman, and child in 
the city, Republican and Democrat, knew 
and liked him. His law practice at first was 
general. His political work was _ specific. 
His old friend, Judge Schoonmaker, had been 
defeated for County Attorney. 

“You must run again and win,” said the 
young lawyer to his old friend. 

The Judge did run. Parker vigorously 
managed his campaign. It was successful. 
A new leader had arisen in Ulster County 
politics. The young lawyer had stumped the 
county, had met and talked with the Demo- 
cratic voters, and had become so well known 
that, in 1871, he was nominated as surrogate 
and elected by a good majority. A double 
activity began at once. As a former King- 
ston lawyer said to me: “Surrogate Parker 
won an important case for the town, for which 
he received a fee of $3,000. Twenty years 
after, I still believe that I, as the opposing 
counsel, had the better case. But Parker had 
set out to win, and he won.” 

But, as the same lawyer, a Republican, 
declares: ‘“‘As surrogate, Parker was the leader 
of the Ulster County Democracy. The county 
had been doubtful before—had even had a 
Republican tendency. While Judge Parker 
was the party leader it returned Democratic 
majorities with distressing regularity.”’ Mr. 
Tilden observed. There was little in New 
York politics that Mr. Tilden did not ob- 
serve. David B. Hill, his pupil, observed. 
There was little in New York politics that 
he did not observe. Surrogate Parker was 
making speeches throughout the county— 
there was nothing in the office to make 
political activity improper; he was organizing 
and marshalling the voters; he had the poli-* 
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tical situation at his finger-tips; and he knew 
political conditions throughout the State. 
The same energy which, developed and 
strengthened, the dignified Chief Judge of the 
Court of Appeals today devotes to minutely 
investigating constitutional principles and 
vigorously striving to make them prevail, the 
dynamic Surrogate Parker of twenty years 
ago was devoting to the advancement of his 
party. As he is thorough today, he was 
thorough then. 

In 1885, David B. Hill became a candidate 
for the governorship. He looked about for 
an able leader to manage his campaign. It 
was customary then, as it has been customary 
since—though again, this year, the tradition 
was disregarded—to choose the campaign 
leader, the chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the State Committee, from the 
committee itself. But the main point was to 
secure a man with the habit of persistence 
and the habit of success. Who had these 
qualities to a higher degree than the tall, 
broad-shouldered, ruddy giant who led the 
Democracy of Ulster County? Surrogate 
Parker, of Kingston, was made chairman. 
The story of Ulster County became the story 
of New York State. The Democrats pursued 
a steady, vigorous, persistent campaign. 
Chairman Parker traversed the State, became 
acquainted with the Democratic leaders, 
talked to voters, pushed home the Democratic 
arguments. Mr. Hill was elected governor 
by a plurality of 15,000. Parker had man- 
aged a brilliant, successful campaign. 

There were few Democrats who did not 
know him then. Five years before, in the 
first years of his service as st'rrogate, he had 
attended the national convention of 1880 
which nominated Hancock for President. A 
year before, he had been a delegate to the 
national convention of 1884, and had voted 
for the nomination of Cleveland.+ Less than 
a year before, President Cleveland had called 
him to Washington to offer him the office of 
First Assistant Postmaster-General. Surro- 
gate Parker, of Ulster County, New York, 
courteously declined the place. As he and 
President Cleveland were discussing the mat- 
ter, Postmaster-General Vilas, whose candi- 
date for the First Assistant’s office was Adlai 
E. Stevenson, entered the room. 

“Parker says he does not want the place, 
Colonel Vilas,’”’ said President Cleveland. 

Colonel Vilas looked at the young man. 
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““May I inquire why, Mr. Parker?” 

“T cannot afford to give up a $5,000 a year 
position,” said Surrogate Parker, ‘‘to take a 
$3,000 position.” 

“But I gave up a $10,000 practice,” said 
Colonel Vilas, ‘‘to take an $8,000 position.” 

“Well, Colonel Vilas,” said Surrogate Par- 
ker, “if I had been making $10,000 a year 
for ten or twelve years, I, too, might afford 
to accept the President’s offer.’’ 

So, in the fall of 1885, the young man of 
thirty-three, who had declined the position of 
First Assistant Postmaster-General and had 
led the Democratic party of New York to vic- 
tory, was widely known as a man on the 
threshold of political success. But, doubtless, 
if one were to ask Chief Judge Parker today 
what the climax of his dream of ambition was 
twenty years ago, he would say, the Supreme 
Court of the United States. At all events, 
his thoughts were turned wholly to juris- 
prudence. 

A few days after Mr. Hill’s election, in 1885 
—Mr. Hill then already Governor by virtue of 
Governor Cleveland’s elevation to the Presi- 
dency—Judge Westbrook, of the Supreme 
Court of New York, died. Governor Hill at 


once appointed Surrogate Parker to fill the 
vacancy. Thereupon, Judge Parker locked 
away his unusual gift for political leadership, 
and swung all his talents to bear on the duty 
of becoming an unflinching, painstaking, equi- 


table judge. He was but thirty-four, the 
youngest man, up to that time, appointed to 
the Supreme Court bench. There is a quick, 
alert conscience in Judge Parker, an un- 
usually deep sense of responsibility, and a 
profound, enthusiastic conviction that ho 
higher type of human opportunity exists than 
lies in administering justice. Justice is to 
him what beauty is to the artist or religion to 
the devotee. This spirit vitalized in him the 
habit of doing well what he did at all. Active 
politics could not mix with jurisprudence, and 
active politics must be abandoned. If it did 
not befit an unassuming, democratic citizen, 
whose relations were sincere, to do less than 
visit his Kingston office regularly and shake 
his old friends by the hand, and listen to the 
troubles of his townsmen, and stop a dozen 
times at greetings on his way from his office 
to his home, it did not befit a Supreme Court 
justice to give less than full measure of his 
time and abilities to his public duties. So he 
rose early and went to bed late. He worked 
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at the court in Albany, at his office, and at his 
home in Kingston—as he works today—under 
a head of steam that in a very few months 
would exhaust a man of less than remarkable 
vitality and robustness. He became a part of 
his profession. -He remained a part of it. He 
has declined a nomination for Lieutenant- 
Governor, for Governor, for United States 
Senator. 

Prior to David B. Hill’s election as United 
States Senator, a party of the Democratic 
leaders of the State met in the executive 
chamber of the capitol. Judge Parker was 
invited to be present. The leaders can- 
vassed the situation. The majority in the 
legislature was assured. The consensus of 
opinion was that Judge Parker should be the 
candidate. He was asked to cunsider. He 
left the room, but soon returned. 

‘‘Gentlemen,”’ said he, ‘‘I have no wish to 
be a candidate. I beg you to choose another. 
My ambition is to serve my State and my 
profession on the bench of the court. And it 
is not seemly that a judge of that court should 
be a candidate for political office.” 

It is true that Judge Parker’s positions on 
the bench have been elective, but he has sat 
aloof from electioneering. Often his office has 
needed none. It is an unusual tribute to a 
remarkable man that Republicans have joined 
with his own partisans at times to keep him 
on the bench. Indeed, in Ulster County his 
name is one to conjure with among voters of 
both parties. When Judge Parker’s appoint- 
ment to the Supreme Court bench ran out in 
1886, he came up for his first election. The 
Republicans nominated no candidate against 
him, although a prominent Albany lawyer 
desired the empty honor. 

When he had served two years longer in the 
Supreme Court, it was found that the higher 
court, the Court of Appeals, was 800 cases 
behind in its work. Seven judges of the 
Supreme Court were accordingly designated 
as the Second Division of the Court of Appeals. 
Of these, Judge Parker was one. In 1894, 
Governor Black appointed him judge of the 
General Term of the Court of Appeals, holding 
sessions in New York City. Judge Parker 
continued to live, however, at Kingston, 
returning there for Saturday and Sunday of 
each week. In 1897, the vear after McKinley 
carried New York by 150,000, the Democratic 
State Committee nominated Judge Parker as 
Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals against 
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Judge William J. Wallace, of Albany, Judge 
then and now of the United States Circuit 
Court. This was the only State contest of the 
year—no gubernatorial contest was on. 

After the complete Democratic rout of the 
previous year, a Democrat seeking a high 
State office was apparently the destined victim 
of a forlorn hope. . But, in the face of the logic 
of the situation, Judge Parker was elected by 
60,000 majority. 

As an Ulster County Republican has said to 
me: 

“A plain destiny has governed Judge Par- 
ker’s career. Each office he has filled he has 
gained at the psychological moment when 
he had just reached maturity for it. And he 
has grown in each office to the full stature 
required by the next one. His capacity for 
growth is remarkable; his habit of success 
has been equally phenomenal.” 

Even outside his judicial functions, Judge 
Parker maintained, while on the Supreme 
Court bench, the same steady effectiveness 
that marked the steps of his advancement 
from position to position. He was, for years, 
a trustee of the Ulster County Savings Bank 
in Kingston. News of the dishonesty of two 
of the bank’s officials precipitated a run. 
Trustee Parker battled through the crowd 
besieging the doors of the bank, with a bag full 
of money he had borrowed on short notice. 
This he threw down on the counter. Then, 
vaulting up beside it, he addressed the crowd. 

“The bank can meet all demands,”’ said he. 
“If you wish your money, come and get it. 
But you will be wiser if you let it stay.” 

So he went on, counselling moderation, 
until, at his sober words, the panic spirit died. 
“T pledge you my own word,” said he, and 
that was enough. The run was checked. 

Forthwith, he set to work, with character- 
istic vigor, to rehabilitate the institution. It 
grew stronger and stronger. His associates 
asked him to become president, and he agreed 
on the condition that the salary be abolished. 
Thus he served the bank gratis until its 
deposits were doubled and its standing 
assured. Not until then would he resign. In 
business, as in jurisprudence, his passion has 
been for such constructiveness. 

Upon his election to the Court of Appeals, 
however, he concentrated his attention on 
the two activities that, today, he carries on 
and converses about with enthusiasm—farm- 
ing and the law. 
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With his brother, Frederick H. Parker, he 
has supervised the maintenance of the Cort- 
land farm that was his father’s, and he also 
managed another farm which had belonged 
to his wife’s family at Accord. But, keen 
for a farm of his own, he bought at Esopus, 
ten miles below Kingston, a rolling stretch of 
sixty acres, sloping steeply down to the Hud- 
son, one of the most beautiful places imagina- 
ble. Here he made his home in Rosemount 
Hall, as he called the commodious, old- 
fashioned mansion that tops the green lawn; 
and here he is a practical farmer, buying 
and breeding, with care, some uncommon 
red-poll cattle, rearing sheep, cutting great 
crops of hay, harvesting wonderful Newtown 





Photographed by R. Lionel de Lisser Courtesy of the New York Herald 


THE LIBRARY IN JUDGE PARKER’S COUNTRY 
HOUSE, ‘‘ ROSEMOUNT” 


pippins that remain crisp and juicy the sum- 
mer after picking, even shipping produce to 
the New York market from the landing at the 
foot of his place, where the Mary Powell and 
the Newburg and Albany freight steamers 
stop on their daily trips. At the same time, 
he took a suite of rooms on the eighth floor 
of the Ten Eyck Hotel in Albany, half-way up 
Capitol Hill. Here, and at the chambers of 
the Court of Appeals in the capitol building, 
he has lived during the working days of the 
week, a genial, approachable, democratic cit- 
izen in his moments of relaxation, a studious 
and conscientious judge in the performance 
of his duties. 

Every morning, winter or summer, he rises 
at half-past six, takes a cup of coffee and a 
roll, and then leaves the side-door of the Ten 
Eyck for an hour’s ride on his favorite horse, 
Tom, through the suburbs of Albany. Usually, 
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Judge Vann or Judge Werner accompanies 
him. On his return, he breakfasts with his 
associates at the “judges’ table’’ at the Ten 
Eyck. He then walks briskly up the hill to 
the capitol, prepares his papers at his office, 
and then threshes over cases with the other 
judges in consultation. He lunches at Keel- 
er’s with one or two of the other judges. 
After another walk up the hill, he holds court 
until six o’clock. Returning to the hotel, he 
dresses for dinner—he is scrupulous about his 
apparel—and dines at the ‘‘judges’ table.” 
Then, for the first time in the day, he lights 
a Cigar. 

In one corner of the Ten Eyck lobby sits, 
almost every evening, M. Nolen, twenty-five 
years ago mayor of Albany. Heisa patriarch 
of undiminished vigor. Judge O’Brien, of the 
Court of Appeals, strolls over after dinner 
and takes a seat beside him in the “M. N. 
corner.”’ Then appears Judge Parker, loom- 
ing above the crowd in the lobby, an erect, 
military figure. He has a word here and 
there with a friend, nods, smiles, stops a 
moment to chat, and then he, too, seats him- 
self in a high-backed chair in the corner. 
Perhaps another judge strolls over. The con- 
versation is general. Topics of the day are 
discussed; farming, perhaps, may be men- 
tioned; a story is told. Judge Parker takes 
his part in the talk, genial, courteous, unas- 
suming—but always with the glint in his eye 
and the firm set of the jaw that mark the dis- 
tinction of the man. He spends perhaps 
balf an hour in this social relaxation. Then 
he goes up to his apartments to work, some- 
times until late at night, reading authorities, 
studying briefs, preparing opinions. The 
associate judges of the court, in turn, sit two 
weeks and then have a recess for a week. The 
Chief Judge sits all the time. In the regular 
order of the day’s work, he must thus keep up 
with a mass of business the other judges may 
handle in recess weeks. So, when Chief 
Judge Parker starts on Friday night for his 
Esopus farm, he carries his tasks with him. 

On Saturday morning, he tramps about his 
farm—in rainy weather in rubber boots and 
an old hat—giving directions to his men and 
examining his crops and his stock. Then he 
enters his pleasant library, and, sitting there 
with his secretary, amid the high shelves of 
legal volumes, and surrounded with portraits 
of eminent judges, he works out his opinions. 
Sunday mornings, he drives Mrs. Parker, 
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and often one of his grandchildren, over 
to Kingston to attend services at Holy 
Cross Episcopal Church, whose rector is his 
daughter’s husband. Sometimes this trip is 
made up the river in the Judge’s launch, the 
Niobe. On Sunday afternoons he would rest 
and read, but usually callers come to Rose- 
mount whom the Judge welcomes with hearty 
hospitality. He is fond, on these occasions, of 
showing his friends over the farm. He may 
even tell them of the time he sent his prize- 
winning red-poll bull over to the county fair 
at Ellenville, when the powerful beast was so 
heavy that his hoofs c ld not stand an 
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children, who spend their simmers at Rose- 
mount—this is evident in his manner toward 
them. And the little granddaughter and his 
small brown-eyed grandson, Alton Parker 
Hall, are so fond of him that Rosemount is, in 
reality, one of their two homes. They likc 
nothing better than a romp with their grand- 
father. Mrs. Parker is no less hospitable and 
no less fond of the children than the Judge. 

But, after all, Judge Parker’s significance 
as a citizen, and much of the interest attach- 
ing to him as a possible candidate for Presi- 
dent, lie in the type of man he is as a thinker 
—in what he stands for. 
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unbroken journey, and stops of a whole day 
were i1ecessary to rest the animal in some soft 
pasture. Or he may talk of practical affairs, 
or of literature, or even of politics. There is 
nothing sphinx-like or palpably guarded in 
his conversation. He talks freely and frankly, 
as he always has done. That here at home or 
in Albany he does not issue public statements 
of his views on contemporary questions is not 
strange. If his candidacy is talked of, that 
fact does not make it incumbent on him—a 
judge concerned with his ‘udicial duties—to 
take a deliberate pose as a caxdidate. 

His home life is delightful. He is unusu- 
ally fond of his daughter and his two grand- 


About this there is no mystery. He has 
made addresses before bar associations; he 
outlines his ideas: with explicit directness in 
his consultations with his associate judges; his 
decisions are widely known as betraying dis- 
tinct lines of thought; he is sphinx-like in his 
ordinary conversation only in the matter of 
refraining from uncalled-for public utterances 
that might put him in the light of a seeker 
for the presidential nomination. 

Primarily, he is a stickler for the rigid main- 
tenance of the terms of the constitution. A 
few years ago, after vigorous argument in 
consultation, he prepared a dissenting opinion 
to his court’s decision—reached by a vote of 
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five to two—that the New York statute, com- 
pelling municipalities to see that contractors 
paid workmen the prevailing rate of wages, 
was unconstitutional. He argued that the con- 
stitution gives each State a right to decide on 
what terms its business or the business of one 
of its parts shall be done. Two years later, a 
similar case was appealed from Kansas to the 
United States Supreme Court. The Supreme 
Court’s decision followed almost exactly 
Judge Parker’s reasoning. Again, a case 
almost similar arose in New York. Mean- 
while, Judge Parker, with his characteristic 
perseverance, had worked day and night 
until he had collected all the decisions ever 
made in the United States on the question of 
the constitutionality of statutes. Some of 
these were copied from manuscript records, 
so that Judge Parker has now in his library 
at Rosemount the only complete collection 
of such decisions. When the second case 
came to the court, he was prepared. He 
quoted decision after decision, developed the 
whole theory of State rights under the consti- 
tution, and brought in, as a triumphant rein- 
forcement, the Supreme Court’s decision 
clinching his own former dissenting opinion. 
This time the vote was five to two again, and 
Judge Parker again read an opinion. But 
this time it was the court’s opinion. Clear 
thinking and assiduous work had made his 
idea prevail. 

The large fact underlying this was that 
Judge Parker believes that the constitution 
clearly marks the functions of executives, 
courts, and legislatures, and that no one of 
these departments of the government should 
trench on the prerogatives of the others. 

There is a similar large fact underlying his 
labor decisions. In one, which establishes 
the right of men to strike, or threaten to strike, 
to secure the discharge of another workman, 
he declares, ‘‘What an individual may legally 
do, he may legally threaten to do.” He rea- 
sons that, if a workman, or a body of work- 
men, were restrained from threatening to stop 
work for any reason that pleased them, the 
liberty of the individual would be unwar- 
rantably restricted. He could find no sanc- 
tion in the law for the prevention of striking, 
and he would be no party to a court’s usurping 
a legislative function by checking the right to 
Strike. Thus, he takes no note of labor unions 
—or of corporations, for that matter—as 
deserving of special attention in their capacity 
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of economic combinations. He keeps his eye 
on individual rights. 

He has no observable tendency, one way or 
the other—as many judges have—in negli- 
gence cases which affect corporations. He 
has no extra-judicial sympathy with corpora- 
tions, no hostility to them. No lawyer has 
any sophisticated desire to bring corporation 
cases before him; no lawyer, to secure his 
decision on anti-corporation cases. He hews 
to the line of impersonal justice, and lets the 
chips fall where they will. He had no sym- 
pathy with the steamfitters’ union when his 
decision was rendered in the strike case, no 
bias of any kind when David B. Hill argued 
before him the case of great corporations, 
which refused to pay a franchise tax imposed 
by statute. He affirmed the liberty of the 
individual in the one case; he affirmed in the 
other the right of the State under the consti- 
tution to impose a franchise tax if its legis- 
lators saw fit. 

‘““Whatever government interference in the 
life or business of the community is needed,” 
Judge Parker would say, ‘‘should be author- 
ized by the people’s legislators, who are 
responsible, at short intervals, to the people 
themselves.” A young woman sought an 
injunction against a corporation for using 
her photograph in an advertisement. Judge 
Parker would not grant the injunction. As 
the publication of the photograph did the 
young woman no actual harm, the law, he 
maintained, had provided no relief to the 
plaintiff. At the next session of the legis- 
lature, a statute was enacted forbidding such 
use of photographs. Judge Parker’s whole 
mode of thought argues his belief that this was 
the true method of relief. It follows his con- 
ception of the organization of our democratic 
government. As a judge, he does not consider 
whether the actual situation presented in 
cases before the court needs remedy; he 
studies indefatigably to discover whether the 
law provides remedy. Conservative, then, he 
believes that the legislative function belongs 
with the legislature. This is one of the essen- 
tials of Democracy, indeed, of Americanism. 

A genial, companionable man in ordinary 
intercourse, he makes so marked a distinction 
between Alton Brooks Parker and Chief 
Judge Parker, that on the bench he is, with- 
out pose, without pompousness, a direct, sin- 
cere incarnation of judicial duty. His mind, 
illuminated with the light of Democratic phi- 
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losophy, holds a definite conception of govern- 
mental functions in a democracy, and these 
functions the whole man strives to maintain. 

If nominated, he himself will be an issue, 
as the embodiment of an idea, and as a type 
of public man. He is not impetuous; he is 
deliberate. He is not rash; he is conserva- 
tive. He is not blatant; he is consistently 
dignified. He has no hunger for usurpation: 
he has already made a record for keeping his 
own department of the government within 
constitutional bounds. He has no craze for 
militarism: his is the philosophy of construc- 
tiveness in peace. Labor unionists, in his view, 
should have all the rights of American citizens, 
but they must keep within the law. Man- 


A LITERARY CURIOSITY 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company have pub- 
lished a literary curiosity with a story behind 
it. Professor Shaler, of Harvard, the eminent 
geologist, a few years ago fell into debate 
with Professor Kittredge and some other 
friends whose taste ran to literature. They 
maintained that scientific pursuits unfit a man 
for literary appreciation. Professor Shaler 
stoutly upheld that scientists—he, for exam- 
ple—had no such atrophy of the faculties. 

“A scientist cannot, for example,”’ said his 
friends, ‘‘appreciate Elizabethan drama.” 

“Appreciate it!’’ said Professor Shaler. 
“He can write it.” 

This heresy was met with amused con- 
sternation. 

But Professor Shaler went forthwith and 
wrote at odd times, not one, but five plays 
after the Elizabethan manner—a five-volume 
metrical history of Queen Elizabeth. They 
were written simply to prove Professor 
Shaler’s point, but friends persuaded him to 
publish them. Here they are. 

They are a distinct success. Needless to 
say, they are very interesting and written 
with Biblical simplicity, they have power and 
sweep and directness, chastity of diction, and 
dramatic interest. Purely as literary imita- 
tion, they are worth the doing on their own 
account—indeed, they are somewhat remark- 
able. As evidence, they are quite convincing 
—as far as Professor Shaler himseif is con- 
cerned. If he were to assert his ability to 
write Pindaric odes or Theocritan pastorals, it 
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agers of corporations share with other citizens 
all American rights, but they, too, must keep 
within the law. Never, since Jefferson, have 
the fundamentals of the Democracy changed, 
and, now that the party organization has cast 
overboard the heresies of the last eight years, 
no better sign of party health could be found 
than the growing desire to make Judge Par- 
ker the Democratic leader. A political cam- 
paign, a farm, a bank, a court have shown 
orderly progressiveness under this man’s 
guidance. Under sane, assiduous self-training, 
Judge Parker has developed to an imposing 
mental and moral stature. The upright 
jurist from the Hudson would make a good 
President. 






would be a rash man who would contradict 
him. 

Prof. Shaler’s success strengthens the prop- 
osition of E. E. Everett, in his ‘Poetry, 
Comedy and Duty,” that the concentration of 
the mind on scientific research is a profound 
stimulus to the creative imagination. 


FICTION 


For two hundred years the Hudson Bay 
Company ruled intrepidly the Canadian North- 
west; but, for thousands of years, wind and 
weather also ruled that territory. Between 
these forces—on the one hand, a relentless 
commerce that crushed all opposition, and, on 
the other, a still more unsparing vastness of 
frost-dimmed forest—move the characters of 
Mr. Stewart Edward White’s new book, ‘‘The 
Silent Places.” (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 
In a sense, ‘‘ The Blazed Trail,” “‘The Forest,” 
and ‘‘Conjuror’s House” were introductions 
to this heroic story of the great white land 
where men dwell with cold and hunger and 
the things that try their hearts. Two woods- 
men go on a hunt for an Indian who has 
stolen from the Hudson Bay Company. Into 
their long journey through the silent places 
comes an Indian woman who loves one of 
the men, and her devotion and tenderness and, 
finally, her supreme sacrifice, invest the man- 
hunt with a touch of savage romance. But 
the men find their quarry, and it is yielded 
up to the Lord of the North. More than in 
any of his other books, Mr. White has here 
revealed his strength, his ability to interpret 
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keenly the big, elemental things that lie in the 
lone North, which is always patient, always 
hungry for the human prey fed to its white 
depths. He finds a vast field here for the 
enactment of this fierce conflict. The very 
crunch of the snow-shoe on the crusted earth 
sounds through this book, and the reader gets 
much of the vigor, the toil, and the achieve- 
ment, too, of man’s triumph over nature. 


A book by Miss Mary Johnston that did not 
ring with sword-play, and was not softened 
by sentiment, would be strange indeed. Her 
new novel, ‘“‘Sir Mortimer’’ (Harper & Bros.), 
is no exception. The heroes of “To Have 
and To Hold” and “‘Audrey”’ have a gallant 
and energetic colleague in the English soldier- 
sailor whose name gives this book its title. 
The new book posseses Miss Johnston’s 
freshness and earnestness. It deals with 
the time when Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher 
sailed the high seas, and when Elizabeth was 
queen of England. It is an active and enter- 
taining story. 


A novel with some distinction is ‘The 
Pastime of Eternity,”” by Beatrice Demorest 
Lloyd (Charles Scribner’s Sons). It is a first 
book, but it shows no novice hand. The story 
deals with a man of genius, who is isolated by 


an unfortunate marriage with a _ worldly 


woman. His emancipation is accomplished 
through the love of two women for him. What 
might have been a morbid and depressing 
story is redeemed by the brilliancy of its 
style. 


Quebec province and the far Northwest have 
hitherto been the novelist’s happy hunting- 
grounds in Canada, but in her latest book, 
“The Imperialist’? (Appleton), Mrs. Everard 
Cotes has demonstrated that Ontario, too, 
possesses elements of the picturesque, both in 
figure and in landscape. She has returned to 
her native province with an eye trained by 
long residence abroad into the discernment of 
its peculiar characteristics, and she portrays 
them with a concise, epigrammatic touch. 
While the average reader will enjoy the book 
chiefly for its romantic and convincing love 
story, those who are interested in the pres- 
ent social and political condition of Canada’s 
richest province, and in the future of the 
whole Dominion, will regard ‘‘The Imperial- 
ist” as a serious and important contribution 
to contemporary literature. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL 


Now that Colonel Younghusband’s expedi- 
tion is within striking distance of the Holy 
City of Lhasa, Dr. Sven Hedin’s ‘Central Asia 
and Tibet’? (Charles Scribner’s Sons) is of 
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timely interest. The journey, fully described 
in these two volumes, lay largely through 
those wilds that stretch for hundreds of miles 
to the north and east of India. They are so 
impassable that Great Britain seems about 
ready to choose them as a more effective bul- 
wark for India against Russian attack from 
the Northeast than the giant ranges of the 
Himalayas. Dr. Hedin was scientifically 
trained to the life of an explorer, but he has 
here given us the story, and not the scientific 
record, of his latest wanderings in Central Asia. 
The narrative abounds in adventure and inci- 
dent, and this gives life and vigor to the 
account. The downfall of thieving Islam Bai, 
the story of the Lama of Dogg-tsang Raspa, 
and the love-songs of the men of Lob Nor, show 
the author to be a man of wide sympathies 
and keen humor. Although Dr. Hedin made 
his journey of 6,000 miles without other com- 
pany than that of natives and Cossacks, so 
perfectly is every obstacle foreseen and 
methodically provided for that the outcome 
seems as certain as one of Lord Kitchener’s 
marches. The story lacks only the spice of 
unknown perils. 


Few books are better named than Mr. 
Colquhoun’s “Greater America”? (Harper & 
Bros.). It is a study of the territorial ex- 
pansion of the United States, of its imperial 
responsibilities, its problems of race and policy, 
of national defence and government of depen- 
dencies, of its resources and ideals. American 
evolution into one of the greatest of the world- 
powers is viewed from a frankly English stand- 
point. Mr. Colquhoun is a practical imperialist, 
free from sentiment. This volume is a fitting 
sequel to his ‘‘Mastery of the Pacific,” and 
is one of the most important books of the year. 


BIOGRAPHY 


There has been a real want for a satisfactory 
life of Penn, and Mr. Buell has attempted to 
supply this in his “William Penn, as the 
Founder of Two Commonwealths”’ (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.). He has written a full and enter- 
taining account of the founding of West Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, and has told the story of 
what Penn did. But he does not tell what kind 
of man Penn was. Mr. Buell has no sympathy 
with Penn’s Quaker gentleness. He is frankly 
disgusted that so stalwart a figure should be a 
non-combatant to the point of martyrdom. 
He states at the very outset that he will dis- 
cuss the religious side of Penn’s life only as a 
necessary incidental. Instead, he devotes a 
large part of his book to the ridicule of Penn’s 
religious belief and to abuse of the Quakers. 
The English Church, the Catholics, and the 
Puritans come in for almost equally bitter 
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attacks. Anti-religious bias is the one serious 
defect in a work which, in most other respects, 
is a model of what a popular biography 
should be. 


Mr. Thorpe’s “‘ William Pepper” (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co.) is a record of the fruitful life 
and public services of a great American doctor 
and educator, who attained so little popular 
fame that his name is unknown to the vast 
majority of his countrymen. Yet his medical 
research gave him the highest rank in his 
profession throughout the world. As an edu- 
cator, he raised the University of Pennsyl- 
vania from a small local institution to one of 
the most important universities of the land. 
He founded the City Museums, the Free 
Museum of Science and Art, and the Free 
Library in Philadelphia. 


OF POLITICAL INTEREST 


“The Republican Party,” by Francis Curtis 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 vols.), is a serious 
and important work of reference, and is pub- 
lished now because the present year is the 
fiftieth anniversary of the party’s birth. In 
the first volume, Mr. Curtis explains the causes 
and movements that led to the formation of 
the Republican party, and sketches the 
political history of the country before 1854, 
and the history of the country since that 
time in so far as it is also the history of the 
party. The record volume includes the 
speeches of Republican leaders, the delibera- 
tions of conventions, party platforms, and 
bills that have become laws. The appendix 
contains much valuable information, with 
tables and statistics. There is a full and 
carefully prepared index. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s ‘‘Addresses and Presidential 
Messages, 1902-1904” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 
are published as a substitute for the ordinary 
campaign life of a presidential candidate. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s speeches have always been 
marked by sincerity and vigor, and, in their 
collected form, these qualities stand out. The 
reader can see what kind of man the president 
really is. These speeches show Mr. Roose- 
velt’s extraordinary knowledge of local his- 
tory and the conditions of the places in which 
they were delivered, as well as ability to adapt 
himself to the most varied audiences. 


Mr. Chesterton’s “‘G. F. Watts” (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co.) is an appreciation of the most 
famous living English artist. As in all the 
author’s work, there are passages of eloquence 
and beauty, of real illumination, and wisdom. 
He is robustly good-natured and irrepressibly 
optimistic. He blusters with strenuous and 
sometimes foolish preaching; he overwhelms 
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the reader with paradox and epigram and 
startling comparisons; but his thought is 
always healthy and strong. ‘William Mor- 
ris,” he says; ““wanted good wall-papers, as 
aman wants beer. He clamored for art; he 
brawled for it.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


An intimate view of a vigorous national 
development is obtained in Mr. Bradley’s 
“Canada in the Twentieth Century” (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.). There are fresh side-lights 
on city and provincial life. Of especial value 
is the description of the forward movement in 
the great Northwest. The industrial growth 
is explained with many illuminating facts 
and figures. In essence, the book gives a 
clear idea of what Canada is and what 
progress she has made. 


Professor Clement’s “‘ Handbook of Modern 
Japan” (A. C. McClurg & Co.) is a keen sum- 
mary of condensed information, covering all 
the principal features of the national life of 
today. It contains good maps and tables of 
important statistics. A useful bibliography 
is added at the end of every chapter. No 
other book will answer so many of the ques- 
tions that occur daily to those interested in 
Japan. 

Mr. Montague’s “Trusts of Today” (Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co.) gives in less than two 
hundred pages a concrete account of the devel- 
opment of the trusts during the last twenty 
years, together with a careful study of the 
economic advantages, and of the evils of 
monopoly and organization inseparable from 
industrial combinations. There is a very 
clearly written sketch of the history of anti- 
trust legislation. The book is free from the 
technical language that ordinarily makes 
works on economics difficult for the general 
reader. It is a well-informed and dispassion- 
ate statement of the whole problem of trusts. 
It is largely based on the facts collected by the 
Industrial Commission, and makes available 
in a handy form the chief conclusions of the 
Commission’s very voluminous report. It is 
a useful and valuable book. 


Professor Gilman’s ‘‘Methods of Industrial 
Peace” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is equal in 
importance with the author’s well-known 
work on “Profit Sharing.’’ But its value lies, 
not so much in the theories developed, as in 
the clear account of the many sides of the 
problem. The chapters on Combinations of 
Employees and Employers, Collective Bar- 
gaining, Aims and Methods of Trade-Union- 
ism, and those on Trade and State Boards of 
Arbitration, are the most striking. 



























MOTORS SUPERSEDING HORSES IN BUSINESS 
VEHICLES 


HAT the motor has passed the stage 
of being a pleasure car and become 
an efficient business vehicle was 

proved on the six-days’ test of wagons 
held in New York under the auspices of the 
Automobile Club of America. Seventeen 
machines, ranging from light delivery-wagons 
carrying loads of less than 1,000 pounds to the 
heavy trucks carrying 10,000 pounds, were 
tested during their regular work. A member 
of the club accompanied each vehicle, making 
notes and observations. Fifteen vehicles 
completed the week’s work in excellent con- 
dition. Slight repairs were made on the other 
two. 

The average delivery-wagon horse travels 
twenty miles a day, with few stops. The auto 
vehicles averaged thirty-seven miles a day, 
with fifty stops sometimes. The vehicles 
in the tests included department store de- 
livery-wagons, express wagons, and heavy 
trucks. Thus, the three kinds of deliveries 
most in use were employed. One depart- 
ment store gasolene-wagon carrying 1,000 
pounds started at 8 a.m., made four trips, 
covered forty and three-eighths miles, made 
fifty-seven service stops, and returned to 
the store at 5:55 Pp. M. A horse delivery-wagon 
starting at the same time made half the 
distance and stops, and did not return until 
10:30 at night. A gasolene delivery-vehicle 
carrying 2,000 pounds started at 8:05 in 
the morning, traveled thirty-nine and three- 
quarters miles, made fifty-three service 
stops, and returned at 5:20 p.m. An electric 
delivery-wagon carrying the same freight 
started at 8:35 A. M., covered twenty-eight 
miles, made thirty-seven service stops, and 
returned at 5:15 Pp. M. The same efficiency 
was proved with the big trucks. Carrying 
a load of 3,545 pounds of fish and five pas- 
sengers, a gasolene truck left on the trip at 
7:38 A.M., covered thirty-three and three- 
eighths miles, made nineteen service stops, 
and returned at 5:08 p.m. In the heaviest 
class, a motor brewery truck carrying 9,600 


pounds of beer and four men covered twenty- 
two miles between 7:59 A. M. and 3:08 P. M. 
With all the wagons in the tests, the loads 
remained practically the same weight all day, 
by reason of frequent returns to the various 
establishments for new deliveries. 

In the congested down-town districts, the 
auto vehicles moved easily among the crowded 
traffic, and only required half as much street 
space in loading and unloading. The drivers 
returned three and four hours before the men 
who had horse-drawn wagons. 


What did these tests prove? Simply this— 


that the motor business vehicle can make 
more and quicker deliveries than horse-drawn 
vehicles ; that they can cover a greater distance; 
that they are superior to horses on long runs; 
that they are easier to handle on crowded 


streets. 

But business is not the only field of motor- 
car utility. In New York and elsewhere, 
fire chiefs go to fires in automobiles. They 
find that they can cover more ground and 
in less time than with horse-drawn vehicles. 
Inspectors of streets also are using the 
automobile on their tours of inspection. 
They find they can do more work than with 
horses. The tendency in business and in 
certain departments of public service is to 
supersede the horse by motor, whenever it is 
practicable. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAYS HELPING THE FARMER 
MOVE HIS CROPS 


ESS than ten years ago, Iowa farmers 
hauled their crops in wagons, and 
drove their live-stock over rough roads to 
railway stations, often eight or ten miles 
from their farms. Today, trolley freight 
and stock cars stop almost at barn-doors, 
and hurry the freight on to railways or to the 
markets. In Iowa, now, there are more than 
1,000 miles of trolley lines connecting small 
towns and crossing large farms. New lines 
are being built, and what is happening in 
Iowa is happening in Indiana, Ohio, and else- 
where. 
The development of electric traction power 
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has not reached the point where it is profitable 
to operate large systems. In Iowa, there 
are many small-lines, started originally to 
connect pleasure parks in the country with 
the cities. The lines spread to productive 
agricultural districts. The trolley was within 
walking-distance from the farmer’s house. 
When freight rates were advanced the farmers 
turned to the electric roads as an outlet 
to other railroads. The carrying rates on 
electric lines were less than the steam railroads. 
The electric traction lines began to extend 
their roads. One result is that a new trolley 
road from lowa City to Cedar Rapids has been 
built to carry heavy stock and grain cars. 


Roads like this benefit the whole farming- 


community. The price of contiguous land 
is advanced, new fences and barns are built, 
and new country towns are started all along 
the line. Every point on the electric line 
can be a station because of the ease with 
which electric cars are stopped. 


HOW A BUG BECAME NECESSARY TO THE 
CREATION OF AN INDUSTRY 


R. GEORGE C. ROEDING, whose home 
is in the San Joaquin Valley of Cali- 
fornia, grows figs. For many years he pro- 
duced the common fig of American commerce, 
the White Adriatic, but he became con- 
vinced that it could not compete successfully 
with the larger and sweeter Smyrna fig. To 
compete with the foreign crop, he began, in 
1888, a series of experiments in growing the 
Smyrna fig in Fresno County, which have 
resulted in the creation of an entirely new 
industry for the United States. 

In 1880, a San Francisco newspaper 
imported and distributed to its subscribers 
a large consignment of Smyrna fig-tree cut- 
tings. Many of these cuttings were planted 
and became fruit-bearing. But here a puzzling 
setback discouraged the growers. While the 
trees bore fruit of some promise, not one fig 
on one tree grew to full size or ripened. 
Instead, they shrivelled up and dropped from 
the trees at about half their growth. 

Government fruit experts were appealed to, 
and this curious fact was found: the Smyrna 
fig is really only half a fig. That is, it is the 
female of a complete fig, for whose develop- 
ment it is necessary that it be fertilized with 
the pollen of the male, or Capri fig. This 
process of fertilization requires a third and 
most interesting element—a little bug, known 
to science as the Blastophaga grossorum, and 
to the lay world as the fig wasp. This micro- 
scopic insect is born in the Capri fig, and at 
the proper stage of its development issues 
from its home through the little hole in the 
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bottom of the fig, passing, in its exit, through 
the blossom, where its body is covered with 
pollen. Led by instinct, the Blastophaga 
flies to the Smyrna fig and enters through the 
similar hole, where the Smyrna blossom 
catches the pollen from his body and is 
fertilized. From this stage, the growth of 
the Smyrna fig to ripe maturity is only a 
matter of sun and days. 

Mr. Roeding had grown Capri and Smyrna 
trees, but had no fig wasps. Learning of the 
need of fertilization to produce the Smyrna 
fig, he made some experiments in artificial 
fertilization, using a wooden toothpick to 
introduce the Capri pollen into the Smyrna 
fruit. This experiment was so successful 
that he was convinced that, if he could use 
the means provided by nature for this purpose, 
he could make his orchard a commercial 
success. For several years from this time he 
annually received, through agents in Asia 
Minor, consignments of Capri figs containing 
the fig wasps; but, in every case, the insects 
had died in transit. 

At last, however, in 1899, after eleven years 
of work, it was discovered that Blastophage 
in some of Mr. Roeding’s figs were alive and 
were rapidly propagating their species. The 
following year, satisfied that he was near suc- 
cess, Mr. Roeding made the journey of 8,000 
miles to Asia Minor, and in the orchards of 
Smyrna spent several months studying the 
methods employed by the original producers 
of the fruit. 

He returned to California, where his crop 
was in fine condition. Since s1go01, the 
Smyrna figs have been successfully grown 
in central California, and the industry is 
growing as fast as the trees can be planted. 
By the work of a patient man and a patient 
bug a new and profitable industry has been 
created in this country. 


HOW JOHN ROSENE OF SEATTLE PERSUADED 
THE CZAR 


HE story of John Rosene, of Seattle, 
who is now teaching Russia to develop 
Siberia, had a novel beginning. 

“When a man takes $80 and comes back to 
you after three months’ work and shows you 
$1,000,” said he, “‘you get interested.” This 
man of whom he spoke was a miner, who took 
$80 of his savings from work on the beaches 
at Nome, made a trip across to Siberia, and 
returned with $1,000 gained in trade. His 
tale turned Mr. Rosene’s attention to the 
possibilities in exploiting Siberia. 

In 1901, therefore, Mr. Rosene, who was 
born in Denmark, educated in _ Illinois, 
trained in the lumber and manufacturing 
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business of that State, and had been pushed 
by hard times and an adventurous spirit to 
venture into the coasting trade, went to 
St. Petersburg. He learned that a concession 
had been granted some years before for 
mining in Siberia. A company had been 
formed, financed by Russian and English 
capital. The London interests put their 
stocks on the market and speculated, thus 
bringing the frown of the Czar down on the 
entire concession. The Czar forthwith re- 
voked the whole concession, shutting off the 
Russian stockholders who wished to do 
actual development work. Rosene was as- 
sured by the. Russian representatives of this 
suspended company that no concession was 
possible in Siberia till that English half- 
interest in the old concession could be 
bought and brought home. 

“And if I get that half?”’ asked Rosene. 

“The concession will, undoubtedly, be 
revived and its provisions extended.” 

Rosene went to London. The English 
shares were worthless. He rallied the holders, 
bought a controlling interest in the English 
holdings, made a contract with the remain- 
ing English holders to accept new stock in 
place of the old, bundled the papers to the 
St. Petersburg men, and returned to the 
United States to study the Pacific coast phase 


of a possible trade with Siberia. 

In Seattle, he was known as the head of the 
Northwestern Commercial Company, which 
had, from a small beginning, grown important 


in trade with Nome. He gathered his associ- 
ates into a room and told what he had done. 
In a few weeks came word from St. Petersburg 
that the concession had been revised and 
revived by the hand of the Czar, who now 
desired the presence of the American to com- 
plete the contract. 

Rosene at once returned to St. Petersburg 
with the Commercial Company backing him. 
This time there was no red tape. Mr. Rosene 
telegraphed ahead, naming the train on which 
he would arrive. His St. Petersburg friends 
informed the authorities, and the authorities 
sent a troop of cavalry to escort the American 
to the palace of the Czar’s uncle, the Grand 
Duke Michael. There the American told his 
plans. He would operate from Seattle across 
the Pacific to Siberia. He desired the right 
to take American miners to Siberia, for they 
knew how to develop the resources of the 
country. The new concession gave the right 
to mine, to use timber, to fish, to take furs. 

Russia was willing to have a few Americans 
teach her how do in Siberia what the United 
States had done in Alaska. The new com- 
pany was called the Northeastern Siberian 
Company, Limited. The American was given 
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his way in everything. The Governor of the 
far Siberian province was even called to the 
capital to meet the new operator and per- 
sonally sign his passports. The American 
had proved himself. 

John Rosene’s enterprises in Seattle today 
are capitalized at $5,000,000. Nothing is 
for sale. Within a month the Northwestern 
Commercial Company has purchased the three 
Pacific liners recently operated from Puget 
Sound to the Orient by the Northern Pacific 
Railway. Gossips say that these ships will 
operate under the Northeastern Siberian 
Company’s flag, and become Russian trans- 
ports. Who can tell? The ramifications of 
American enterprise run to unexpected places. 


AN IMMENSE ENGINEERING PROBLEM 


N boring the new Simplon tunnel, which 
when completed will be twelve miles 
long—the longest in the world—a new ex- 
periment is being tried. The engineers, in- 
stead of boring one tunnel, are boring two, in 
order to prevent such accidents as attended 
the building of the St. Gothard tunnel. In 
building this tunnel the workmen found it 
growing hotter and hotter as they proceeded, 
until at last both men and mules were 
scarcely able to bear the heat and the gases 
from blasting. Many of them died. Now, 
the summit of the Simplon tunnel is 705 
meters above sea-level—that is to say, 450 
meters lower than the summit of the St. 
Gothard tunnel. There are more mountains 
aboveit. Thetunnelislonger. The temper- 
ature, therefore, will be much higher than it 
was in the St. Gothard tunnel before the 
workmen from both ends can meet, as they 
will within the fractional part of an inch. 

But the obstacle in question was happily 
surmounted by an able and skilful engineer, 
since dead, who caused an air-channel to be 
cut, separated from the main tunnel by a wall 
about 17 meters in thickness. About every 
200 meters these two tunnels open into each 
other by a cross-channel, which can be 
hermetically closed. At the entrance the 
ventilation operators drive the air into the 
tunnel and out again through the air-channel 
by the last cross-channel at the inner end, 
thus taking along the injurious gases. Not 
content with this triumph, the engineers are 
experimenting with liquid air as a means of 
blasting, instead of dynamite. A liquid- 
air blast, of course, would generate no per- 
nicious gases. 

The cost of the railroad through the tunnel 
will be about $1,000,000 a mile. The Jura- 
Simplon Railroad Company, which owns the 
new road, will pay $1,000 for each day gained 
before November 28, 1906. The contractors 
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will pay a fine of the same amount for each 
day beyond the time granted by the treaty 
of 1898 between Italy and Switzerland. 

The construction of such a tunnel necessi- 
tated a great many buildings near its mouth. 
The workmen form a little army. The 
boring-machines had to be housed, and 
repair-shops for the tools and instruments 
and storehouses for the building-material, 
such as cement, sand, and blasting-powder, 
coal-sheds, car-barns, all these had to be 
built. And as the working-place is far from 
any village, dwelling houses, store-houses, 
bath-houses, and hospitals for the comfort 
and shelter of the workmen were put up and 
provided with water and light. Special 
car-tracks were laid for the quick and easy 
transportation of the thousands of employees, 
their building-material and other requisites. 


SOME WOMEN AT WORK 


EVERAL years ago a New York woman 
born and bred to the enjoyment of 
luxury, was confronted with the loss of her 
fortune coincident with the death of her 
husband. She is closely related by marriage 
to one of the foremost railway magnates of 
the United States, and she had no lack of 
friends. But she determined to earn her own 
living. After anxious thought, she evolved 
an idea which has become worth from $10,000 
to $15,000 annually, and which will increase 
in value as long as she wishes to use it. 

Among her friends and acquaintances were 
many wealthy and fashionable people. First 
visiting a coal dealer of solid repute, who 
had few customers in the region of Fifth 
Avenue, and persuading him to promise her 
a commission on all orders obtained by her, 
she began to call on people she knew, explain- 
ing her errand thus: 

“You use a good many tons of coal in a 
year, and it is not a vital matter where it 
comes from, so long as the price is fair and 
the coal the best in the market. Now, I’m 
in the coal business, and here is the address 
of my selling agent in New York. All I ask 
of you in a business way is that you order 
your coal from this dealer hereafter, and 
enclose one of my cards when you write 
him.”’ 

Her society friends were pleased to adopt 
this suggestion, for in her brave ‘business 
manner,” there was no trace of asking a 
burdensome favor. It was a fair commercial 
proposal. The story went the social and 
business rounds, and she was soon receiving 
commissions from orders which she had not 
solicited. She made a living in it for the 
family during the first year, and the business 
grew with astonishing rapidity thereafter. 
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In addition to supplying coal for city resi- 
dences, she convinced her customers that it 
would be advisable to have their country 
places stocked for the year by carload lots, 
shipped through her chosen dealer. There 
were capitalists on her list of society friends 
who owned or were agents for immense down- 
town office buildings and apartment-houses, 
and they began to order coal for this use 
through her dealer. The commissions on 
such contracts were often in three figures. 

She discovered after a time that it would 
be more profitable to take another dealer into 
the business, in order to get better com- 
mission rates by competition for her patronage, 
and then she was able to make the two 
dealers bid against each other. Last year 
this handsome business began to assume the 
aspect of a private “‘trust,’’ when other and 
outside dealers were eager to get a share of 
the trade, and to offer her not only commissions 
but also bonuses to gain admittance into her 
exclusive and highly profitable coal operation. 
She has no clerks. Her office is in her own 
handsome library. She carries on her profit- 
able business quite alone. 

In 1900, according to census figures, there 
were in the United States: ‘Hunters, 
trappers, guides and scouts: male 10,020; 
female 1,320.” 

The same census reported: ‘Authors and 
scientists: male 3,442; female 2,616.” 

Hunters, trappers and scouts outnumber 
“literary persons’’ ard scientific specialists 
in the ratio of two to one, and the fact that 
in these singularly strenuous occupations 
no less than 1,320 ‘‘females”’ are enrolled 
suggests further investigation of the place 
held by woman among the more arduous 
callings which have been considered as 
monopolized by men. The census summary 
reveals some surprising statistics on this 
point, as follows: 


Stock raisers and 
drovers 
Lymbermen.... 
Wood-choppers.. 
Civil engineers 
and surveyors 
Longshoremen.. 
Stevedores..... 
Watchmen, 
policemen.... 
Boatmen and 
sailors 
RMOUS:... cs eee ee 
Carriage and hack quarrymen.... 1,370 
Grivers. ....< Blacksmiths .... 196 


Women as workers are, very evidently, 
versatile and ubiquitous. 


Railway baggage- 
OR 50.5 alatoits 
Brakemen 
Conductors ..... 
Switchmen and 
yardmen 
Ship carpenters . 
MASGHE: 5 <5%3< 
Plumbers and 
HVUCTS ss bie sis's 
Fishermen and 
oystermen.... 
Miners and 


1,805 





